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Editorially Speaking 


STILL ABOUT FESTIVALS 
AYBE film festivals are like the crops 
and the weather—good some years 


and not so good in others. This has not | ED 
been exactly a festival vintage year, so 
far. We've seen as many excellent pro- @ 
ductions over the past twelve months as } (NI 
at any other time. But many were not | Co! 
submitted for judging in any of this sea- } « , 
son’s festivals. Others which might have | py, 
won in more than one place were sub- | 0- 
mitted to one only—no doubt because of f Die 
costs involved, and the tying up of prints J int 
that would otherwise be earning. ven 
Apart from cost, and although any | dit 
sort of prize is always useful for making } » ¢ 
a film better known, there are so many | me 
awards these days that none of them car- 
ries the weight it should; with the ex- ps 
ception of such established ones as the o 
Hollywood Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
and the Edinburgh Film Festival. Actual- 
ly, there is real event in the non. )PU 
y; no real even on 
theatrical field. We had looked to the 
Film Council of America’s Golden Reels o 


in this connection, but have been disap- 
pointed. Perhaps it is the very nature of [¢ 
the nontheatrical film with its wide va- }! 
riety of subject and treatment that makes fg 
for uneven contest. Why, for example, 
should an old classic like MAEDCHEN IN 
UnirorM—a period piece, of foreign 
make, style, character and _ story—be 
placed in the same class as Litre Fust- 
TIVE, a candid camera story of a modern 
youngster and his adventures at Coney 
Island? The fact that both are features 
is not enough in common. 


How Change Public Taste? 

Some day we all ought to get down to 
brass tacks too in the matter of public Je | 
ignorance on the subject of the non- 
theatrical film—though it becomes in- 
creasingly clear to us as we go along, that 
the more realistic approach in any screen 
width will lose out unless we begin with §® 
the children and cultivate a different kind 950 
of taste in them from an early age. e 

What kind of taste to say nothing of § i 
outlook do children develop, who are ac- 
tually sent off on a Saturday afternoon {® 
to see adult pictures, without even an 2 
adult by, to explain things? Indiscrimi- fe 
nate television viewing doesn’t help either. § Sa 

If there is too much starch in your diet, 
you get fat. If there is constant riot and 
unbalance in the child’s mental diet, 
he’ll more than likely develop that kind 
of mind and taste. But what to do, when 
checks and controls are regarded as inter- 
ference with freedom? 

What kind of freedom, is a question 
that might well be asked. 

—ROHAMA LEE, Ed:tor 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


@ National Science Teachers Assoc. 
(NEA)—Oct. 6-8, Annual Fall Regional 
Conference, Austin, Tex. . 


@ 10th National Conference of County and 
Rural Area Superintendents (NEA)—Oct. 
10-12, Dept. of Rural Education, San 
Diego, Calif. The membership’s strong 
interest in a-v is expected to give the con- 
yention of the group a strong bent in this 
direction. 


@ Ohio State and County Superintendents 
meeting—Oct. 12, Kent, Ohio. 


¢ County and Rural Area Superintendents, 
(NEA)—Oct. 14-17, Atlanta, Ga. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY MEETINGS 


® Minnesota Library Assoc.—Sept. 29- 
Oct. 1, Rochester, Minn. 


¢ Arkansas Library Assoc.—Sept. 30-Oct. 
1, Little Rock, Ark. 


® Kansas Library Assoc.—Oct. 6-8, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburgh, Ka. 


@ Missouri Library Assoc.—Oct. 6-8, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 


® Southwestern Library Assoc. Biennial 
Conference—Oct. 10-13, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


® Southern Library Assoc. Biennial — 
Oct. 11-13, Roanoke, Va. 


® Nebraska Library Assoc.—Oct. 13-15, 
Scottsbluff, Neb. 


® New York Library Assoc.—Oct. 13-15, 


Placid, N.Y. 


®* Colorado Library Assoc.—Oct. 14-15, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 


® Nevada Library Assoc.—Oct. 16-17, Car- 
son City, Nevada. 


® Iowa Library Assoc.—Oct. 20-22, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa. 


® North Carolina Library Assoc.—Oct. 20- 
22, High Point, N.C. 


® California Library Assoc—Oct. 25-29, 
San Juan, Calif. 


® University of Illinois Library School 
Institute —Nov. 11-14, at Allerton House, 


Monticello, Ill. Planned primarily for 
librarians in small and medium-sized pub- 
lic libraries in the Middle West; atten- 


dance open to all. Selecting films will be- 


discussed among other topics. Informa- 
tion: Mr. Strout, c/o Univ. of Ill. Library 
School at Urbana. 
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MISCELLANEOUS MEETINGS 


@ Theatre Owners of America Ist Inter- 
national Convention and Trade Show— 
Sept. 20, New York Coliseum. For booth 
space and information: TOA, 1501 
Broadway, N.Y. 36. 


®@ International Recreation Congress— 
Oct. 1-5, Philadelphia, Pa. To be attended 
by top level leaders from many parts of 
the world; foreign students and visitors 
on exchange programs. Information: 
Intl. Recreation Congress, 8 W. 8th St., 
N.Y.C. il; 


® Society of Motion Picture & TV Engi- 
neers 80th Convention—Oct. 7-12, Ambas- 
sador Hotel, Los Angeles. Inquire SMPTE, 
55 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 


@ National Assoc. of Broad- 
casters, National Convention—Oct 16-18, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


@ Industrial Audio-Visual Assoc. National 
Conference——Oct 16-18, Beekman Towers, 
N.Y.C. Address A. W. Morrison, Public 
Relations Dept., Socony Mobile Oil, 26 
Broadway, N.Y.C. 


®@ 43rd Natl. Safety Congress & Exposi- 
tion—Oct. 22-26, various hotels, Chicago, 
Ill. Information from R. L. Forney, Natl. 
Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. Films at the Hilton. 


FESTIVALS, WORKSHOPS 


® Venice Film Festival—Aug. 19-Sept. 15, 
Venice, Italy. Entries through Film Coun- 
cil of America, 600 Davis St., Evanston, IIl. 


@ 10th Intl. Edinburgh Film Festival— 
Aug. 19-Sept. 8. Entries through Film 
Council of America, 600 Davis St., Evans- 
ton, Ill. Accommodation: Festival Soc. 
Accommodation Dept. Synod Hall, Castle 
Terrace, Edinburgh 1, Scotland. Includes 
Intl. Art Film Competition, run by Intl. 
Fed. of Films on Art. 


® Intl. Photo & Cine Exhibition (Photo- 
kina 1956)—Sept. 29-Oct. 7, Cologne. In- 
formation: Messe und Ausstellungs -Ges. 
m.b.H. Koln, Cologne-Deutz, Messeplatz, 
Germany. 


®@ 2nd Int. Industrial and Labor Film 
Festival—-December, in Brussels, organized 
by the Belgian Ministry of Labor and Na- 
tional Insurance with the assistance of in- 
dustrial and workers’ organizations. The 
first festival was held in 1953. Films 
made since December 31, 1952, are eligible. 
For information and entry blanks: La 
Cinémathéque de Belgique, 23 rue Raven- 
stein, Brussels, Belgium. 
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cially equipped rooms. The Duolite permits 


-Duolite 16mm movie projector 


gives schools a plus value. This projector gives 
outstanding audio-visual reproduction with 
standard projection on any external screen. 


The TSI 


you to show films without darkening the room. 


Easy for school executives to review films. 


No darkening, no external screen! Any room 
big enough for a desk is big enough for a 


. you also get high quality repro- 


duction when using the large built-in 


PLUS .. 


Duolite show. For further information, or a 


demonstration, write TODAY. 


screen. No need to move classes to spe- 


INC. 


TECHNICAL SERVICE, 


LIVONIA, MICHIGAN 


DEPT. J 


30865 FIVE MILE ROAD 
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WORLD-WIDE NOTES AND JOTTINGS, 
Selected for Significance 


TELEVISION 


Open Wider, Please! 


© Of 44 dental schools, 11 are now using 
television in their teaching programs, and 
11 more plan to do so in the near future. 
Those schools that do not have their 
own television installations use the facil- 
ities available to other schools on the 
campus, either for closed circuit tv for 
the dental profession, or for open circuit 
public television. Six dental schools have 
tv equipment installed, the other five 
use the university facilities. 

Although color is an important ele- 
ment in teaching dentistry, the high 
cost of installing and maintaining it 
make it impracticable. Which schools 
are doing what in tv, and with what 
equipment, is outlined in the report 
compiled on the basis of a survey begun 
in May 1955 by the Bureau of Library 
and Indexing Service, The American 
Dental Assoc. Film Library, Chicago, Ill. 


“Supplement 1955” 


e This Unesco survey report reveals 
that television is becoming a major 
force in public life not only in the U.S. 
and the United Kingdom, first to de- 
velop it on a mass scale, but also in 
Canada, Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Soviet 
Union, and many countries on_ the 
European continent. “Supplement 1955” 
also shows that international program 
exchange“ is making considerable head- 
way. Eight countries in Europe have 
organized “Eurovision” and are readying 
programs between one another. Plans 
are being worked out for the establish- 
ment of direct relay networks in Eastern 
Europe and across continents, etc. Pro- 
grams are also being shipped onfilm to 
Latin America, Europe, and the Far East. 


Spain, U.S.A. 


© Television programs in Spanish, fol- 
lowing the pattern set by Spanish lan- 
guage radio, are rapidly becoming popu- 
lar in the U.S., especially in the South- 
west. Main source of supply for this 
type of programming is the kinescoping 
of live shows originating in Mexico 
City and distributed by Teleprogrammas 
de Mexico, S.A. Mexican programs are 
now running on a regular basis in 
California, Arizona, Texas and Colorado, 
and the market for Spanish-language 
kinescopes is expected to number 15 to 
20 U.S. outlets by the end of 1956. 
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U.S.S.R. SETS THE PACE 


e “The goal of a projector-in-every class- 
room has not yet been achieved in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, but 
at the present rate of progress the Soviets 
will achieve this goal decades before 
the U.S.A. gets one in every four class- 
rooms.” This is the forecast, based on an 
extensive Russian tour, of ex-Senator Wil- 
liam Benton, chairman of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. 

According to Mr. Benton, the U.S. 
still leads in the technique of making 
classroom films for integration into the 
curriculum, “but the Russians seem to 
be forging rapidly ahead of the U.S. in 
the classroom use of films, and in quan- 
tity production.” The Ministry of Cul- 
ture, which makes the films for the 
theaters, must make films also for the 
Minister of Education “in accordance 
with his requests and directions.” The 
catalogue put out by the Ministry of 
Culture in 1954 lists 937 titles, many 
produced primarily as shorts to accom- 
pany feature films in the theaters but 
also offered for use on television and 
in the schools. Many are produced pri- 
marily for school use, however, and 10 
of the 33 Soviet universities make and 
exchange motion pictures. 

According to recent statistics, schools 
operate not more than 90,000 of the 
estimated 450,000 sound projectors in the 
United States. 


e An arrangement has been completed 
between the Audio-Visual Center of 
Syracuse University and the Iranian 
Goverment, whereby ten audio-visual 
specialists from the University will spend 
three years in Iran, serving the Fine 
Arts Administration there as consultants 
on film production, and the printing 
trades. As explained by Dr. Don 
Williams, director of the Syracuse Uni- 
versity Audio-Visual Center: “These con- 
sultants will help Iran strengthen its 
educational programs through the in- 
creased use of educational and technical 
motion pictures, pamphlets, posters, and 
filmstrips. They will also serve as ad- 
visers in the construction by the Iranian 
Government of a $1,500,000 audio-visual 
center.” 

This broad program is being financed 
by the Iranian Government, with the assis- 
tance from the U.S. International Co- 
operation Administration. The contract 
between Iran and the U.S. University is 


for $570,000, and represents “the coming- 
of-age of a long-range American pro 
gram in foreign technical aid.” 

The Syracuse University Overseas Film J 
Project was set up in 1950 when this 
university became the first one to send 
film crews abroad for the U. S. Gov. 
ernment, to produce informational and 
educational films in under-developed 
countries. (See Film News, Jan. 1952). 
Since then, University crews have made 
190 films in Iran, largely for the Point 
Four program, on health, agriculture and 
education. 

In 1953 an apprentice training pro- 
gram in film production was set up for 
Iranians, 60 of whom are now able, after 
two years of on-the-job training, to pro- 
duce films. 


ISRAELI A-V EXPANDS 


¢ Communications from Israel indicate 
that the Ministry of Education and Cul- 
ture has set up an expanded Advisory 
Council for Audio-Visual Education. § 
Chairman of the Council is Dr. Meir 
Shapiro of the Dept. of Education of the 
Hebrew University, who studied for his 
doctorate at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. Sub-committees §. 
of the revised Council have been set up as § 
follows: Program Extension, Information § 
and Guidance, Evaluation, Preparation of 
Pedagogical Program, Production and 
Imports, A-V Aids other than projection 

materials. 


DEMOCRACY & THE FILM 


@ The documentary film, artistically and 
honestly produced, can be an important 
tool in maintaining the stability of a 
democratic society and in helping solve 
the great national and _ international § 
problems confronting us. This was the 
gist of the address made by Dr. Albert 
Trueman, chairman of the National 
Film Board of Canada, at the 79th semi- 
annual convention of the Society off 
Motion Picture and Television Engineers. 

An able educator as well as adminis- 
trator, Dr. Trueman further remarked 
that “a democratic society is committed 
by definition, to the ceaseless task of 
trying to extend and enrich in useful 
ways the experience of its individual fj 
members,” and that the documentary & 
film, “because of its flexibility and the 
variety of subject it can treat,” is 
uniquely able to help do this. 
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14 CUT TARIFFS 


e Import duties on educational, scien- 
tific and cultural materials have been re- 
duced by 14 countries, as result of a 
recently concluded conference of the 
Contracting Parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). The conference was held at 
Geneva, under the sponsorship of 
UNESCO. Belgium, the German Fed- 
eral Republic, Italy, Luxembourg and 
The Netherlands reduced tariffs on 
sound recordings; Japan on television re- 
Chile and Sweden, on films. 
Other reductions were on maps and 
charts, radio receivers or parts, certain 
musical and scientific intruments, news- 
print, and printing paper. 


PRODUCERS’ NATIONAL 


e Representatives of 70 commercial 
film producing companies from many 
parts of the country were brought to- 
gether in Chicago recently by the 
American Association of Film Producers, 
o explore the possibility of forming a 
national organization. Its aim would be 
o advance the use of commercial films 
pnd to work together on problems of na- 
ional scope. An executive committee 
as elected and instructed to formulate 
oncrete plans for a Federation to in- 
ude the four regional producers’ as- 
sociations in the industry at present, 
pnd companies that do not belong to 
pny of these associations. 


MERICAN NURSES’ 40TH 


A wide variety of films on such topics 
the role of the nurse in the community, 
human relations and clinical subjects was 
creened at the 40th Convention in Chi- 
tago of The American Nurses Association. 
Those shown under the heading, 
Basic Health Factors” were: THREE CASE 
ORIES; COMMENCEMENT; AND THEN 
THERE WERE Four; Home HOomicipE; 
OURNEY BACK. 
“Community Health” featured Com- 
NITY HEALTH IN AcTION; Rx ATTITUDE; 
RECREATION; MULTIPLE SCREENING; 
ULMONARY SEGMENTS; Post ANESTHESIA 


Rooms; Horizons oF Hope; Stitt Goinc 


CES. 

“Today’s World” titles were WincED 
ORLD (international communication); 
rs Face It; (civil defense); Tue 
NVADER (conquest of syphilis, interna- 
tonal approach); We, THE MENTALLY 


(from “The March of Medicine” _ 


series); WirH ONE Voice (American 
urses’ economic security program); 
SIGNMENT CHILDREN (Unicef). 
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Israel's Foreign Minister, Golda Mayer, (for- 


merly Golda Myerson, Minister of Labor), 
addresses the international gathering at the 
ceremony of "breaking ground" for the Inter- 
national Cultural Center for Youth in Jerusalem. 


Dignitaries of the Greek Orthodox and of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Israel consecrate 
the site of the Dionysia Gardens. Mr. and 
Mrs. Murray Silverstone of New York City, 
and the Greek Consul in Jerusalem participated. 


GROUND BROKEN FOR CTP PROJECT 


HILDREN to Palestine, the inter- 

( faith organization which worked 
with Youth Aliyah of Hadassah to rescue 
and rehabilitate Jewish child victims of the 
war, is further expressing its interest 
in promoting international -and inter- 
racial goodwill by the establishment of 
an International Cultural Center for 
Youth in Jerusalem. At this Center the 
young people of the country and their 
teachers will find representative works 
of the art, literature, music and films of 
all nations. 

The project commenced to take form 
and shape this past Spring in Jerusalem 
when the ground was broken for the con- 
struction soon to begin. At the same 
time, an adjacent plot of land was dedi- 
cated as an international garden with 
the planting of 12 cherry tree saplings 
sent by the Japanese Minister of Educa- 
tion and by 250,000 Japanese women 
through the present of the Tokyo Metro- 
politan Area Women’s Organization. 
Flower bulbs were also received from 
T.R.H.’s Prince Peter and Princess Irene 


of Greece. The botanical project is to be 
know. as the Dionysia Gardens in memo- 
ry of Dionysia Skouras, the recently de- 
ceased younger daughter of the president 
of 20th Century-Fox Films. The ground 
was presented by Mr. Murray Silverstone, 
president of the 20th Century-Fox Inter- 
national Corporation. 

The land on which the Center will 
stand is also a preesnt of Mr. Silver- 
stone, as was the entire cost of produc- 
ing THe Macnetic Tine. This 20-minute 
color picture—intended as an audio visual 
vehicle to promote the cause of Children 
to Palestine—started its commercial dis- 
tribution several years ago at the Roxy 
Theater in New York City; has since 
been shown in theatres and benefits 
throughout the world; also widely, on 
the non-theatrical circuit. 

The ICCY Committee of Children to 
Palestine is headed by Mrs. Murray 
Silverstone who is also responsible — 
together with her three daughters and . 
Mrs. Martha Sharp, wife of a Unitarian 
minister—for THe Macnetic Tine film. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS 


e According to a recent report, the over- 
seas market for U.S. Government films 
is becoming almost as important as the 
domestic, now that magnetic sound- 
striping is possible for any language, 
without interfering with the English- 
language track. Films showing Ameri- 
can manufacturing and agricultural 
methods are the popular ones abroad. ~ 


© Students in Roman Catholic schools 
and colleges presently number more than 
4,400,000. By 1960 an additional million 
students is expected. To cope with an 
already-felt shortage of teacher-nuns, 
more lay teachers are being hired, and 
interest in audio-visual is growing. 


e The Toronto Film Council presents 
a series of free evening shows during the 
summer, beginning at dusk during July 
and August, in three of the Canadian 
city’s parks. The public invitation reads: 
“No baby sitter—bring the family and 
neighbours along. No charge—this is a 
public service. No mosquitoes—they too 
are attracted to the screen.” 


© Less than 20 percent of the films shown 
in Canadian schools are made in Canada, 
despite the fact that the National 
Film Board of Canada makes films 
for school purposes whenever requested 
by the Canadian Education Association. 
Canada’s children to a large extent see 
films intended for the children in other 
lands, most of them, from the U. S. 
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3RD AVENUE EL—Carson Davidson Prods. 


NEW INDIA—Atlantis 
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PA Pictures Inc. (Columbia) 


MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM—Germany (Con- 
temporary Films). 
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Award Winners 


PART I OF THE 1955-56 LIST 


AIRMAN SMITH—Cleveland Film Festival 
(Career Guidance, Recruitment and Training 
category). Produced by Northrop Aircraft Inc. 


AND SO THEY GROW—American Film As- 
sembly Golden Reels (Recreation). Produced 
and distributed by Campus Film Productions 
Inc., N.Y.C., for Play Schools Association. 


ARIZONA AND _ ITS. NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES—Cleveland (Agriculture and Con- 
servation). Produced by Frederick K. Rockett 
Co., Hollywood, Calif., for U.S. Bureau of 
Mines and Phelps Dodge Corp. 


BRIGHT STEEL—Cleveland (Industrial Pro- 
cesses and Research). Produced by Mode-Art 
Pictures, Pittsburgh, Pa., for Bethlehem Steel 


CAREER: MEDICAL TECHNOLOGIST — 
"Scholastic Teacher" National Film Award. Pro- 
duced by Churchill-Wexler Film Productions, 
Los Angeles, Calif., for National Committee 
for Careers in Medical Technology. 


CASE OF OFFICER HALLIBRAND, THE— 


Cleveland (Safety, Industrial and General) .. . 


American Film Assembly Silver Reels (Safety). 
Produced by Wilding Picture Productions Inc. 
for Ohio Oil Co., distributed by Modern Talk- 
ing Pictures Service, N.Y.C. 


CHINESE LANDSCAPE PAINTING—Stam- 
ford Film Festival (Art Films). Produced by 
George Tahara, distributed by Cine-Pic Hawaii. 


COLOUR OF LIFE, THE—Golden Reels 
(Science). Produced and distributed by The 
National Film Board of Canada 


COLOR LITHOGRAPHY, AN ART MEDIUM 
—Golden Reels (Visual Arts). Produced and 
distributed by Dept. of TV, Film, Radio, Ext. 
Dept., Univ. of Mississippi. 


DYNAMICS TUBERCLE: IN VIVO OBSERVA- 
TIONS OF PATHOGENESIS AND EFFECTS OF 
CHEMOTHERAPY IN THE CLARK RABBITT 
EAR CHAMBER—Cleveland (Medical Nursing). 
Produced by Churchill-Wexler Film Productions, 
Los Angeles, Calif. for Pfizer Laboratories, 
New York City. 


EDGE OF SILENCE—Golden Reels (Health 
and Hygiene). Produced by Telefilm Produc- 
tions, Inc. for Zenith Radio Corp. 


EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION, THE— 
Golden Reels (Jr. and Sr. H.S. Classroom, 
Social Sciences). From the television series 
"You Are There,” produced by C.B.S. Tele- 
vision, distributed by Young- America Films 
Inc., N.Y.C. 


FACE OF LINCOLN, THE — Hollywood 
Academy Award for the best 2-reel short sub- 
ject . . . Golden Reels (Citizenship and Govern- 
ment). Produced by the Dept. of Cinema, 
University of Southern California. 


FAMILY OF MAN, THE—Golden Reels (inter. 
national Understanding). Produced by Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System Inc., the “Adventure” 
Series. Distributed by Young America Films 
Inc., N.Y.C. 


FIVE FACES OF QUEBEC — “Scholastic 
Teacher." Produced by Crawley Films Ltd. 
Canada, for Molson's Brewery Ltd., Montreal, 
distributed Canadian Travel Film Library, N.Y.C. 


FORD PEOPLE, THE—Cleveland (Public Re- 
lations) . . . Stamford (Industrial Promotions). 
Produced by Raphael G. Wolff Studios Inc., for 
The Ford Motor Co. 


FRACTURES ABOUT THE KNEE—Golden 
Reels (Medical Sciences). Produced by Church. 
hill-Wexler Film Productions, Los Angeles, 
Calif., for U.S. Dept. of Medicine, Veterans 
Administration. 


HAITIAN PRIMITIVE, THE—Cleveland (Arts 
and Crafts). Produced and distributed by 
Carlin Films Inc., N.Y.C. 


HEART OF ENGLAND, THE—Stamford 
(Travel Films). Produced by British Transport 
Films, England. Distributed by British Informa- 
tion Services, N.Y.C. 


HORIZONS OF HOPE—"Scholastic Teacher." 
Produced by John Sutherland Productions for 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, N.Y.C. Distrib- 
uted by Sterling-Movies, U.S.A., N.Y.C. 


IN THE BEGINNING—Stamford (Science). 
Produced by Cate & McGlone, Los Angeles 
Calif., for General Petroleum Corp. 


LIVING BIRD, THE—Cleveland (Teaching and 
Classroom, Science). Produced and distributed 
by Murl Deusing Film Productions, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


MACBETH—"Scholastic Teacher." Television 
Kinescope distributed by Association Films, 
N.Y.C. for Hallmark Cards. 


MADELINE — Stamford (Children's Films). 
Produced by U.P.A. Pictures Inc., distributed 
by Columbia Pictures Corp. |émm_ Division, 
New York City 


MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM—Golden Reels 
(Feature Length Fictional). Produced by Bild 
und Ton G.M.B.H., Berlin Germany. Distrib- 
uted by Contemporary Films Inc., N.Y.C. 


MAN | NEVER SAW, THE—Golden Reels 
(Institutional Sale and Promotion), Pro- 
duced by 20th Century Fox Film Corp. (Boris 
Vermont), for the Trustees of Athens College 
in Greece. 


MAN WITH A THOUSAND HANDS— 
Golden Reels (Natural Resources). Produced 
by Parthenon Pictures for International Har- 
vester Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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Part I Includes: 


© 3rd American Film Assembly-Golden Reel Film Festival, Chicago: 
judged by specialist panels 

© 7th Annual Film Festival of the Stamford Film Council in a 
cooperation with the Ferguson Library: audience judging 

cooperation wi e Cleveland Public Library: panel judging : og 

© 7th Annual City College (N.Y.) Robert J. Flaherty Film Award 


Tan 


THURSDAY'S CHILDREN—England (B.I.S.) 


MOOTI-CHILD OF NEW INDIA—Cleveland 
(Teaching & Classroom, Humanities) . . . 
Stamford (Classroom) . . . Silver Reel (Jr. 
and Sr. HS. Classroom, Social Sciences). 
Produced and distributed by Atlantis Produc- 
tions., Los Angeles, Calif. 


NAKED EYE, THE—7th Annual City College 
Robert J. Flaherty Film Award. Produced by 
Louis Clyde Stouman for Camera Eye Pictures 


O DREAMLAND—Cleveland (Experimental). 
By Kinesis Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 


OUT OF DARKNESS—City College. Pro- 
duced by CBS Public Affairs (Albert Was- 


serman). 


PANTOMIMES MARCEL MARCEAU — 
Golden Reels (Literary, Musical and Theatrical 
Arts). Produced by George K. Arthur. Dis- 
tributed by Brandon Films Inc., N.Y.C. 


PIROGUE MAKER, THE—City College . . . 
"Scholastic Teacher." Produced by Arnold Eagle 
for Esso Oil Co., N.Y.C. 


PLACE TO LIVE, A—Stamford (Child Care 
and Family Living) . . . Silver Reels (Human 
Relations). Produced and distributed by 
Dynamic Films Inc., N.Y.C. for the National 
Social Welfare Assembly. 


PLAY IT SAFE—Golden Reels (Safety). Pro- 
duced by MPO Productions Inc. for Johnson and 
Johnson. Distributed by Association Films Inc. 


PRODUCTION 5118—Golden Reels (Eco- 
nomics and Business) . . . Cleveland (Employee 
and Industrial Relations). Produced by Wilding 
Picture Productions Inc. for Champion Paper 
& Fibre Co. Distributed by Modern Talking 
Picture, N.Y.C. 


PROMISE OF SPRING, THE — Cleveland 
(Gardening and Home Improvement). Pro- 
duced by D.P.M. Productions Inc. for the 
Welfare Federation of Los Angeles. 


REBOUND—Stamford (Health). Produced by 
Centron Corporation for Kansas State Services 
for the Blind. 


RICHARD II—"Scholastic Teacher.” Television 
Kinescope distributed by Association Films, 
N.Y.C. for Hallmark Cards. 


SHIELD OF FAITH, THE—Golden Reels (Re- 
ligion and Ethics). Produced by Religious Films 
Lid. and G.H.W. Productions Ltd., London, 
England, Distributed by United World Films Inc. 


SNOWS OF AORANGI—Cleveland (Travel). 
Produced by The New Zealand National Film 
Unit for The New Zealand Embassy. 


SPRAY'S THE THING, THE—Golden Reels 
(Incustrial Sales and Promotion). Produced 
by John Sutherland Productions for E. |. du 


Pon’ de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Dela. 


SUMMER 1956 


SPIRIT IN THE EARTH—"Scholastic Teacher." 
Produced and distributed by Alan Shilin Film 
Service Corp., N.Y.C. for P. Lorillard Co. 


STEADFAST TIN SOLDIER, THE—Golden 
Reels (Preschool through Intermediate Class- 
room). Produced by Danish Culture Film Pro- 
ductions. Distributed by Brandon Films, N.Y.C. 


STORY OF LIGHT — “Scholastic Teacher." 
Produced by Transfilm-Dollywood, for the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


STORY OF THE PILGRIMS, THE—Cleveland, 
(Teaching and Classroom, Elementary). Pro- 
duced by Stringtime Productions, distributed 
by McGraw-Hill Text Films, N.Y.C. 


3rd AVENUE EL—Golden Reels (Avant- 
Garde and Experimental). Produced and dis- 
tributed by Carson Davidson Productions, 
New York City 


THURSDAY'S CHILDREN — Golden Reels 
(Education). Produced by World Wide Pic- 
tures Ltd.-Morse Films, London, England. Dis- 
tributed by British Information Services, N.Y.C. 


TIME IS NOW, THE—Stamford (Human 
Relations). Produced by Henry Strauss & Co. 
Inc., for the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


TOWN THAT CAME BACK — “Scholastic 
Teacher." Produced by MPO Productions for 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 


TREE PORTRAITS—Golden Reels (Jr. and Sr. 
H. S. Classroom, Natural Sciences). Produced 
by Dr. William M. Harlow, State Univ. of N. Y. 
College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TURKEY: THIS WORLD OF OURS—Cleveland 
(International). Produced by Dudley Pictures 
Corp. or The Turkish Information Office, N.Y.C. 


UNFORGETTABLE 500, THE — Stamford, 
(Sports). Produced and distributed by Dynamic 
Films Inc. for The Perfect Circle Corp., Hagers- 
town, Ind. 


VALIANT HEART, THE — "Scholastic 
Teacher." Produced MPO Productions for 
E.R.. Squibb & Sons, distributed by American 
Heart Association, N.Y.C. 


WAY OF THE NAVAHO, THE—Golden 
Reels (Human Relations}. Produced by Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System Inc., in the Adven- 
ture" Series. Distributed by Young America 
Films, N.Y.C. 


WHAT'S IT TO YQU?—Cleveland (Sales 
Promotion) . . . Silver Reel Industrial Sales and 
Promotion). Produced by Jam Handy Organi- 
zation for E. |. du Pont de Nemours, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 


WORLD THAT NATURE FORGOT, THE— 
Golden Reels (industrial Processes). Produced 
by MPO Productions, N.Y.C., for Monsanto 
Chemical Co., distributed by Modern Talking 


Picture Service, N.Y.C. 


A PLACE TO LIVE — Natl. Social Welfare 


(Dynamic Films) 


AND SO THEY GROW—Play Schools (Campus) . 
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THE COLOUR OF LIFE—Natl. Film Bd. of Can. 


A.L.A.’S 10th Film Year 


VIVIAN CAZAYOUX has been a member of the A.L.A. Audio-Visual Board since 1953 


and has served as Chairman over the past year. She is Head of the Film Department 
of the Louisiana State Library in Baton Rouge, and is a Past President of the Louisiana 
Library Association. Her report herewith, on the film activities of the recent American 


They came, they came until the room 
was filled, and still they came to the 
noon film showings sponsored by the 
Audio-Visual Board at the Convention 
of the American Library Association in 
Miami Beach, Florida, June 17-22. Even 
as the week progressed and the pressure 
of meetings increased and the beach be- 
came more attractive, the crowd con- 
tinued. An estimated 200 people saw 
the films shown each day and countless 
were the favorable comments made. Even 
on the street in Nassau, where I vaca- 
tioned after the meeting, a librarian from 
Portland, Oregon, recognized me from 
having seen me preside at some of the 
showings and stopped to say how excel- 
lent she found the films. 

Because the 1956 conference was stream- 
lined to fit into the resort setting of 
Miami Beach, the Board at first con- 
sidered the possibility of cancelling the 
film showings this year. However, we 
were not willing to break the tradition 
which was established almost ten years 
ago at the Atlantic City conference. And 
so the film showings were scheduled, and 
‘fortunately. It was however unfortu- 
nate that Mrs. Shirley Ellis, Assistant 
in Charge of the Visual Materials Center 
of the Chicago Public Library, Chairman 
of the Committee which selected the films 
and made all advance arrangements, was 
unable to be there to witness the response 
and enjoy the credit. 


Program Pattern 


In the past, the films shown have been 
outstanding new ones on a variety of 
subjects. This year for the first time, an 
effort was made to program the films, to 
set them in a framework, so to speak. 
The basic idea behind the programming 
was to select films on timely and time- 
less topics, emphasizing the type of film 
used in, for, or with the community. Very 
appropriately, the film selected to intro- 
duce the program was FAMILY OF MAN 
(CBS Television) which shows all the 
various stages in human life. The film 
is made from the Edward Steichen photo- 
graphic exhibit originally shown at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York 
City in 1955. Mr. Steichen has said, about 
this collection of photographs: “THE 
FAMILY OF MAN was created in a passion- 
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Library Association Convention, was written especially for FILM NEWS. 


ate spirit of devoted love and faith in 
man.” The film reflects this spirit which 
is one of positiveness and integrity, of 
sentiment without sentimentality. 

Continuing with films on subjects of 
“timeless” interest, and following a 
“stages of man” motif, the first program 
progressed through films on child care, 
RELATIONS AND PERSONALITY 
(McGraw-Hill); adolescence, TOWARD 
EmoTionAL Maturity (McGraw-Hill); 
education, THuRspDAY’s CHILDREN (British 
Information Service); and old age, 
Piace to Live (Dynamic). 


Maurice Mitchell, EB Films’ president, brought 
a message from UNESCO. 

The second program included films on 
“timely” subjects, some of the areas in 
which we need to be informed today: phys- 
ical science, AUTOMATION (Young Ameri- 
ca); Tomorrow WILL Be Fine (Alsher); 
international relations, Leavinc “It To 
Tue Experts (McGraw-Hill), Loox INsiwe 
Russia (University of Nebraska), FAMILY 
Tree (National Film Board of Canada), 
and IsraEL, Lanp ReEsBorN (American 
Christian Palestine Committee). 

The third program returned to the 
“timeless” — the myth, the story, the art 
that man has created — and included 
such films as WHITE MANE (Rembrandt); 
Tue Litrte Tamor (Contemporary); 
Make Way For DucKLincs (Weston 
Woods); RartroaD RuytTHMs (Film As- 
sociates); REMBRANDT VAN Rijn: A SELF- 
Portrait (Encyclopaedia Britannica); 
and Tue Towers (Graphic) which ex- 
plores the individual’s need to be crea- 
tive in a modern society. 

The last program returned to the 
“timely” and opened with the gener- 
al film, Community RESPONSIBILITIES 
(McGraw-Hill); moved on to such sub- 
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jects as housing with Man oF Acriox 
(Association Films); race relations, SEGR- 
GATION IN THE ScHooits (McGraw-Hill): 
health, THE INvaApDER (Columbia Univer. 
sity); and concluded with PARLIAMENTARY 
ProcepurE (National Film Board of 
Canada), an almost necessary mechanic 
to facilitate group action on the problems 
presented in the other films. 


“Sterm Center” 


Several thousand people packed the 
Miami Beach Auditorium for the firs 
general session of the conference andflanc 
the showing of the theatrical feature, 
Storm CENTER. Advance notices and re 
views had led us to expect great 
things of this movie, starring Betti 
Davis as a librarian who is _forcedfy 
to resign her position when she resist} 
pressure from the City Council to remove 
from the library shelves a new book en} 
titled. “Communist Dream.” Unfortu 
nately, the film was a great disappoint: 
ment to many people. 

In all fairness it must be said that 
the librarian does present a strong cas 
against censorship. However, the rest of 
the story is highly emotional and uncon 
vincing. The librarian.is portrayed asa 
person who has completely dedicated her 
self to her work and her books so that, 
when she resigns her position, she has 
no other interests, nor even friends to tum 
to. The young book lover who tur 
hysterically against both the librarian and 
the library and finally sets fire to the 
place is the least credible feature of the 
film and could have a harmful influenci 
on children viewing it. It does seem too, 
that one of our many modern, cheerful 
and inviting libraries might have beet 
selected, though the one pictured is 
doubt still typical of many. It is disturbjpri 


Mitchell on Unesco 


A real highlight of the conference, no 
only to persons interested in audio-visual, 
materials and services but to all librarians 


president of Encyclopaedia Britannia 
Films, Inc., at the meeting of the Audio 
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| ing to realize that the library and thejem 
librarian are to be presented to the publiciivie 
in such a bad light. he 

h i ; 
was the talk by Maurice B. Mitchell}, 
| FILM 


Visual Round Table. Coming directly 
from Paris and a meeting of UNESCO, 
__ §Mr. Mitchell spoke with great sincerity 
and feeling about the importance of edu- 
cation in the modern world. He em- 
phasized the power of communication and 
told how totalitarian governments had 
been able to gain control of the national 
mind by gaining control of such media 
as motion pictures, radio and television. 


'|Workshops, Other Programs 


The Adult Education Workshop which 
‘Emet daily from 8 to 9:30 a.m. had as its 
theme “The Use of Community Resources 
and Library Materials.” The Audio-Visual 
icfBoard and Round Table cooperated with 
ten other groups to sponsor the work- 
shop so naturally there was considerable 
emphasis on non-book materials in the 
program, including films. 

On Wednesday and Thursday morning 
the workshop schedule consisted of a 
number of programs running concurrently 
and demonstrating the use of community 
resources and library materials in plan- 
ning and putting on programs. The ex- 
ellence of the programs and the variety 
in both content and technique made it 
ery difficult for participants to make a 
selection, and I can give a first hand ac- 
ount of only those sponsored by the 
Audio-Visual Board. 

These two programs were planned to 
intfdemonstrate the selection and use of 
Ims for a series of programs by the 
Parent-Teacher Association. In the first 
program, selection of the films was 
demonstrated by a role-playing situation 
n which two parents, Clare Lucioli 
1 as ag(Cleveland Public Library) and Stillman 


d her@Taylor (Emeline Fairbanks Memorial 
that Library, Terre Haute) came to the library 


e hao consult librarians, Mrs. Florence 
ig (Cuyahoga County Library, Cleve- 
turmand, and Violet Myer (Enoch Pratt Free 
ibrary, Baltimore) on films for a series 
f programs. 

In the course of the consultation, the 
juenc@ibrarians made suggestions for meaning- 
ul use of library films, pointed out the 
mportance of good physical arrangements. 
ey also called attention to the variety 
of films available, and to accompanying 
printed materials. Of course the librarians 
emphasized the absolute necessity of pre- 
viewing the film before showing it to 
he group. On the second day, the film 
GE OF TurMoiL (McGraw-Hill) was pre- 
iewed, and the whole audience became 
embers of the PTA program committee 
© suggest how this film might be pre- 
ente| to the group and to prepare ques- 


Owing. For early morning sessions 
ese meetings were very lively, with ex- 
‘ audience participation, and the 
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ions for the discusison to follow the film, . 


\ 
CANADIAN LIBRARIANS’ LITH ANNUAL 
By ELIZABETH H. MORTON, C.L.A Executive Secretary 


IAGARA Falls, Ontario, provided 
spectacular scenery and a gracious 
June welcome to the delegates of the 
Canadian Library Association assembled 
from every province of Canada, and to 
guests from several states of the United 
States to consider the problem of “Pro- 
moting Library Service.” The conference 
was under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Willard E. Ireland, librarian and archi- 
vist, Provincial Library and Archives of 
British Columbia, Association president. 
The conference was ushered in by a 
reception given by the local libraries to 
commemorate the historical era when 
Governor Simcoe and Mrs. Simcoe ruled 
the Province of Ontario (then Upper 
Canada), from Niagara-on-the-Lake (then 
Newark). Costumes of the period were 
worn and at one end of the ballroom 
a floodlit mural depicted the arrival 
of Governor Simcoe at Toronto (then 
York). Among the historical celebrities 
present were Laura Secord and_her care- 
free cow, who joined with the rest of 


ihe guests in the opening Grand March 
which was followed by square dancing, 
modern dancing and refreshments. The 
event was a happy opportunity to renew 
acquaintances and to exchange news be- 
fore the serious business of the conven- 
tion began. 

In thinking through the promotion of 
library service for the next ten years, 
films played an important part at two 
meetings and were considered with other 
library resources at all the rest. 

The Canadian Association of Chil- 
dren’s Librarians invited guests to share 
with them a preview of two of the 
Picture Book Parade Films, Story oF 
Pinc and Stone Soup, produced by 
Morton Schindel of Weston Woods Studio, 
Conn., U.S.A., and shown through the 
courtesy of the National Film Institute, the 
Canadian agent. There was general appro- 
bation of this venture which promises to 
be exceedingly useful to children’s library 
service where story tellers may be at a 
premium or even impossible to obtain. 


A.L.A. Convention (Continued) 


general opinion was that they offered 
much practical assistance. : 

Other programs using audio-visual ma- 
terials included one called, ‘Notable 
Books Read Better With Sound,” based 
on LirFE AND LANGUAGE IN THE OLD 
TEsTAMENT, by Chase; also, a recording 
by Charles Laughton reading from the 
Bible and “Music Appreciation Through 
Recordings and 35mm Slides,” both spon- 
sored by the Audio-Visual Round Table. 

The Intercultural Action Committee 
demonstrated a film forum, “Can We 
Immunize Against Prejudice,” using a 
film by the same title (Columbia Uni- 
versity); and the Joint Committee on Li- 
brary Service to Labor Groups demon- 
strated the use of audio-visual materials 
with Senior Citizens groups, using the 
film, Posse. 


New Committee 


Another forward step was taken in 
the establishment of a standing ALA 
Audio-Visual Committee when the Com- 
mittee on Boards and Committees ap- 
proved the appointment of such a com- 
mittee and described its duties as fol- 
low”: To study and promote the use of 
all media and materials of an audio- 
visual nature as they are related to li- 
braries. To cooperate with other agencies 
having similar functions.” 


The Canadian film PARLIAMENTARY PRO- 
CEDURE was hailed by the U. S. librarians at 


their convention. 


At the Circulating Services Section 
meeting, a paper by R. M. Donovan, Fort 
William Public Library, considered the 
problems of circulating films in the li- 
brary and provided a fundamental state- 
ment worthy of consideration by any 
library considering instituting film ser- 
vices, reassessing film services or giving 
additional promotion to film services. 

The Recruitment Committee of the 
Canadian Library Association submitted a 
film script entitled “Profession—Libra- 
rian,” and this was accepted with a few re- 
visions. The problem of producing the 
film is now under consideration. The 
film is to be aimed at the third and fourth 
year university student, and will be used 
in conjunction with a speaker and the 
distribution of leaflets, to interest young 
people in librarianship as a career. 
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And Now De Rochemont 


THIS VERSATILE PRODUCTION COMPANY ENTERS INTO témm DISTRIBU- 

TION ON THE BASIS OF A REVOLUTIONARY SALES POLICY. HERE IS 

THE STORY OF THAT POLICY AND OF THE NEW LOUIS DE ROCHEMONT 
ASSOCIATES FILM LIBRARY. 


To Begin With - 


OUIS de Rochemont Associates, in- 

« dependent producer and distributor 
of theatrical features, has’ entered the 
16mm film field with the formation of 
the Louis de Rochemont Associates Film 
Library, at 13 East 37th Street, New 
York City. 

The first releases in its new program 
are HELEN KELLER IN HER Story, winner 
of this year’s Academy Award for fea- 
ture-length documentaries; Arne Sucks- 
dorff's THe Great ADVENTURE, a prize 
winner at the 1955 Cannes Film Festival; 
and SueEz, a two-reel color documentary 
selected for showing at the 1955 Edin- 
burgh Film Festival. 

The Helen Keller film and THe Great 
ADVENTURE were made outside the de 
Rochemont organization but have been 
chosen by it for distribution. Suez is a 
de Rochemont production, with  se- 
quences by Britain’s outstanding anima- 
tors, Halas and Batchelor. 


The Pian 


An interesting feature of the de Roche- 
mont distribution plan — its basic fea- 
ture, in fact — is a low sales price, ap- 
proximately half the current rate. This 
allows very little margin for operating 
costs and profits, but is aimed at reach- 
ing many more film buyers and potential 
buyers — perhaps, eventually, even on 
the level of the general public. The ap- 
proach, in short, is on the principle of 
mass production and volume sales, in 
place of the policy of less sales at more 
profit now governing the film industry. 

A six-month trial period has been set 
and, if enough prints are sold during that 
time to justify the low prices established, 
they will be maintained indefinitely with 
these three films and with others. The 
trial of mass distribution for 16mm is thus 
of importance not simply for the de 
Rochemont organization but for the en- 
tire industry. The result may mean less 
rentals, but it may also mean more ex- 
tensive establishment by more users of 
their own film libraries. 

The possibilities for volume sales were 
demonstrated last year with the feature 
film Martin LuTHER, produced by Louis 
de Rochemont Associates for the Luther- 
an Church. In the first three months of 
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this feature’s 16mm _ release, 3000 prints 
were sold at $150 per print, which set a 
record for 16mm sales. This result, 
along with the enthusiasm of the com- 
pany for the educational and artistic film 
as such, led to its entry into 16mm dis- 
tribution. 


An Interesting Background 


Louis de Rochemont Associates Inc. is 
one of the most interesting organization 
in the field of the motion picture. It has 
performed every type of film production 
work and is one of the few companies, 


it not the only one, that commands the 


entire spectrum of film making in all 
its aspects: features and short subjects 
for the theater; 16mm documentary and 
commercial productions; Cinerama. In 
line with its individualistic tradition, it 
is now initiating a new process called 
“Cinemiracle” and is equipping a theater 
in New York City for demonstration of 
this process in the near future. 

Louis ,de Rochemont, founder of the 
company, carried his camera and his 
enthusiasm for the motion picture where- 
ever he went or was sent, as an Ensign 
in the first World War. When that war 
was ended, he stayed in the Navy as a 
regular officer, functioning chiefly as 
a newsreel cameraman. Returning to 
civilian life in 1922 he worked for Kin- 
ogram, a newsreel outfit; became short 
subjects editor for Fox-Movietone News; 
invented THE Macic CARPETS OF MoOviE- 
TONE series; initiated THE ADVENTURES 
OF A CAMERAMAN; eventually joined 
forces with Roy Larsen of Time, Inc. 
to become co-originator and producer of 
the popular and much emulated Marcu 
oF Time film series. When World War 
II threatened, THE March oF TIME set 
up a “school” for Coast Guard, Army 
and Navy men. To this “school” came 
representatives also of our allies. As re- 
sult, many of the classic pictures of the 
war were made by MOT retainers and 
trainees. 

In 1945 de Rochemont left THE Marcu 
oF TIME to produce, at 20th Century-Fox 
in Hollywood, such memorable features 
as THE Ficutinc Lapy, House on 92np 
STREET and BooMERANG. In 1947 he 


formed his own producing organization in 
New York City, in company with some of 
his former MOT co-workers—among them 


Success with the religious feature MARTIN 
LUTHER provided incentive for further trial 
of 16mm distribution. 


Thomas Orchard and Lothar Wolff, now 
associate producers and vice-presidents. 
Borden Mace, a Navy colleague, and Of 
ficer-in-Charge of Procurement of Train- 
ing Films during the war, became presi- 
dent of the company four years ago. 
Mr. de Rochemont, preferring to stay 
on the creative side of film making, 
functions as executive producer. The 
company itself functioned as a producer 
and let others handle distribution, until 
it was more or less inducted into distribu- 
tion activity by the feature film it made 
in 1954 for the Lutheran Church. This 
film was Martin LUTHER. 


“Luther” Showed the Way 


Organized distribution regarded this 
picture, a religious feature, as a poor 
economic risk for the theaters. To deter- 
mine if this were so, de Rochemont As 
sociates undertook to conduct a trial 
showing, and hired the Lyceum Theater 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota, for a world 
premiere. 

The run grossed $85,000, but there 
was still objection to the picture on the 
grounds that Minneapolis was a strong 
Lutheran center. A theater was then 
rented in Hickory, North Carolina, and 
another in Houston, Texas. These show- 
ings were so successful that Martin 
LuTHER was booked then into every mo 
tion picture circuit in the country for 
a total of 4,000 theatrical engagements, 
and a gross in the United States and 
Canada of $314-million. 

It was after its theatrical run that the 
picture was released in 16mm and 3000 
prints were sold. Borden Mace, president 
of de Rochemont Associates, and former 
head for five years of the Bureau of 
Visual Instruction at the University of 
North Carolina, served as unpaid adviser 
on this plan. . . 


Initial Selections 


It was while on holiday in London last 
year that Mr. Mace saw Arne Sucksdorff’s 
first feature film, THE GREAT ADVENTURE, 
and negotiated with the noted Swedish 
photographer-producer for the U.S. and 
Canadian distribution rights. Although 
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NEWS 


PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 


HELEN KELLER 
IN HER STORY 


LIND, deaf, almost mute, Helen Kel- 
ler for 51 years has been an inspira- 
tion to the handicapped people of the 
world. To mark her 75th: birthday last 
year, a group of her friends made pos- 
sible this film of her life. It is deservedly 
this year’s Academy Award winner for 
feature-length documentaries. 

It is interesting that Nancy Hamilton, 
successful producer for the Broadway 
stage, had not before produced a motion 
picture. This one was a labor of love on 
her part. It was so too for others of Miss 
Keller’s friends and neighbors who fi- 
nanced it and, like Katharine Cornell 
who narrates it so beautifully, assisted in 
making this unique record. It speaks 
eloquently for Miss Keller the woman, 
author and teacher. We take it upon our- 
selves to speak here, enthusiastically, of 
Miss Keller as a “film star.” It is exciting 
just to watch her face and feel her verve. 
Though the viewer with sensibilities can- 
not escape the catch in the throat, this is 
a portrait of a vibrant woman fully enjoy- 
ing an exciting life rich in such satisfac- 
tions as the rare relationship she had with 
her teacher Annie Sutherland, and now 
has with her companion, the remarkable 
“Polly” Thompson. What history Miss 
Keller has helped to make too, and what 
a host of the world’s great are her friends! 
This is a film for all ages, from junior 
high; for all time; and for all the world. 


45 mins., b&w. Rent $12.50, sale $100. 


Helen Keller and Polly Thompson regularly 
wash the dishes together. 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE is a study of 
hood. and an essay on nature's first law. 


Cleopatra's ship sailed on THE SUEZ CANAL. 

This timely film, and the others on this page, 

may be rented and/or purchased from the 

Louis de Rochemont Associates Film Library, 
13 E. 37th St., N.Y.C. 16 


The De Rochemont Program 


this film still has a schedule of theater 
engagements to fulfill, it is being offered 
in 16mm at the same time, which is a 
departure from distribution practise. 
SuEz, most recent de Rochement pro- 
duction, recently completed a six-months’ 
run at the Sutton Theater in New York 
City and is just now going into the 
theaters across the country, as well as 
into 16mm distribution. Partly to test 
the sales potential of color prints as 
against black-and-white, it is being re- 


leased to non-theatrical audiences in both . 


versions. 

HeLen HER Story was 
viewed by representatives of de Roche- 
mont Associates when it was first made to 
com:nemorate Miss Keller’s 75th birthday 
in 155. Produced by Nancy Hamilton, in 
cooperation with other devoted friends 
and neighbors of Miss Keller, it cried 
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(Continued from page 10) 


out for distribution because of its in- 
spirational subject, and arrangements 
were made by the de Rochemont or- 
ganization—two weeks before the film 
won the Academy Award—to give it 
distribution on a non-profit basis. Any 
profits are to be turned over to the 
Fund for World Service which enables 
Miss Keller to give material aid to handi- 
capped people all over the world whom 
she selects as being in special need. 
The purchase price of these films has 
been set at a figure to encourage buying, 
though they are available also on a rental 
basis. If the sales plan works during its 
six months of trial, WHIsTLE aT EATON 
Fats will be the next addition to the 
de Rochemont Film Library list of 16mm 
releases, and other wellknown de 
Rochemont productions will be re- 
-R.L. 


leased in 16mm subsequently. 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE 


RIEFLY, this film is about two broth- 
ers, 10 and 6 years old, on a farm in 
Sweden. Surreptitiously and with great 
difficulty they care for an otter they have 
rescued from winter starvation. In the 
spring Mr. Otter hears nature’s call and 
leaves his protectors, to fulfil his own 
destiny. In a subtle way the brothers 
meanwhile learn much about themselves 
and each other, as well as about the otter. 
He, in fact, is the instrument of their 
achieving a new level of maturity. Their 
“great adventure,” actually, is their dis- 
covery in nature of a pattern of life for 
all of creation, including mankind. 
Much more could be written about 
this extraordinary beautiful, stirring pre- 
sentation and the individualistic philoso- 
phy of its producer, Arne Sucksdorff. 
Much more should be said about this 
Swedish film maker who thinks, feels, 
writes, photographs and acts with excep- 
tional perceptivity and depth. Apprecia- 
tion of these magnificent underlying qual- 
ities is for the adult and artistic viewer. 
As a dramatic and gripping story, THE 
Great ApvENTUuRE is for child as well as 
adult audiences. 


75 mins., b&w. Rental $15, sale $150. 


VEN in this age of expanding air 
transport, trade and commerce are 
dependent on maritime haulage. The 


Suez Canal in 1869 and the Panama in ~ 


1914 revolutionized maritime routing. In 
the light of Egyption leadership of the 
Arab nationalist movement, there could 
be no more timely film than this one, 
calling attention to the vital importance 
of the Suez and to the charter of its in- 
ternational governing body which pro- 
vides for transfer of the facility to Egypt © 
in 1968 on condition the waterway re- 
mains open as a neutral passage at all 
times. Should this condition be ignored, 
what might happen can be deduced from 
the history of the Canal as it unfolds 
from the days of the Bible and the Pha- 
raohs, through the industrial revolution ~ 
to the concurrent maritime revolution 
that resulted from the vision and achieve- 
ments of Ferdinand de Lesseps. 

Superb animation by Halas and Bache- 
lor (exquisite in the color version) is 
used for the historical sections and maps. 
It blends well with the location footage 
showing how the Canal is managed. The 
whole presentation is of exceptional qual- 
ity, though this reviewer is of two minds 
about Shaindlin’s music. 


1g mins. Color $10 and $100; b&w $6 
and $60 
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IKE most of the nations in the world 
that engage in trade and commerce 
with the United States, the new State of 
Israel has an Office of Information in New 
York City, znd is alert to the possibilities 
offered by the mass communication media 
to bring its aims and achievements to 
the attention of the American public. As 
with other nations, the intention is to 
build not only trade and tourism, but 
goodwill and international brotherhood. 


Press and Radio 


Since its inception eight years ago, 
the young democracy has been “in the 
news.” The early activities of its New 
York Office of Information consisted 
chiefly in meeting the needs of the U.S. 
press and radio for timely material. For 
the newspapers and magazines, for special 
display purposes, making slides, and 
for television, a file of still photographs 
was early established. Kept alive and up to 
date, it continues to be drawn upon 
heavily for many purposes. 

A tape and disc library was also estab- 
lished some years ago, and is consistently 
maintained. It contains interviews and 
statements from outstanding personalities 
in all fields — social, cultural, political, 
economic, archaeological and_ religious. 
A particularly interesting item of this 
library is a series of tape-on-the-spot inter- 
views with a variety of Israeli citizens in 
_ the more everyday aspects of their life 
and work in the young country. The en- 
tire output of serious, popular and folk 
music current in Israel is also available 
on tape and disc from the I.0.I So is an 
even more recent compilation of a very 
basic ethnic music. Further, the Audio- 
Visual Department of the Office of In- 
formation acts as a liaison for musical 
manuscripts acquired through different 
publishers; and a file is maintained of 
Israeli instrumentalists and singers. 

Currently broadcast by 167 stations in 
the U.S. and 20 in Canada, “Vistas of 
Israel” — a weekly transcribed radio pro- 
gram — is produced by the New York 
office of the I.0.I on a year-round basis. 
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ISRAEL OFFICE OF INFORMATION 


In the eight years since its inception, Israel has been increasingly 
aware of the audio-visual media for telling the story of its 


establishment and aims. 


Its film program in particular is now 


being expended and consolidated. 


Some 65 stations in Latin America carry 
the Spanish language version. Yiddish 
versions are carried by 10 stations in 
the U.S. and 10 in Canada. Designed 
to acquaint listeners with the social, cul- 
tural and spiritual growth of the new 
democracy against the background of 
its ancient traditions, these “Vistas” in- 
clude original material from Israel played 
and sung by the country’s leading artists; 
narrative travelogues; on-the-scene inter- 
views; and stories on themes ranging 
from biblical to contemporary. These 
transcribed programs are available with- 
out cost to radio stations, on the condition 
only that they are carried regularly, on 
the same day at the same time. 


Arab residents cast an equal vote. 


(From 
the film ISRAEL 1955-56) 


Films and Television 


Over the past two years a general film 
library has been developed at the I.O.1. 
in New York City. Covering at least 95 
per cent of the activities of the pioneering 
nation, this material is used to supple- 
ment television interviews, and as back- 
ground for tv news and feature programs. 
Conveniently, it is broken down into three 
and four-minute stories, with release clips 
available on request. Further, from this 
general pool of stock footage — and it 
is constantly being added to — a series of 
screen magazines titled Vistas oF IsRAEL 
(like the radio program) has _ been 
launched, as a low budget answer to the 
voracious appetite of television for ma- 
terial on Israel. 


More recently the stock footage library 
was used to turn out an annual Hicu- 
LIGHTS OF THE YEAR, the first of these be- 
ing IsRaEL 1955-56 which received very 
successful transmission on U.S. and Ca- 
nadian television stations, as well as non- 
theatrical showings, throughout the world. 
Although the Israel Information Office 
has been conscious of the film and its 
potential from the start of its activities 
in this country, the Government of Israel 
was in the position of having to concern 
itself first with less costly media. Films 
were produced during and about the 
early phases of the new nation’s struggle 
to provide the dispossessed and the home- 
less with asylum. Most of these films, 
however, were made by philanthropic 
organizations or groups, with the aim of 
stimulating the gathering of much needed 
funds for the struggling country or for 
specific enterprises financed from abroad. 

Up until two or three ago too, many 
of the country’s enterprises were still 
merely blueprints, or in early stages of 
development that made them news, not 
film material. Suddenly, however, many 
projects have taken shape and social, 
cultural and spiritual developments along 
with economic, have begun to crystallize. 
Though the need for outside assistance 
has by no means disappeared, the new 
democracy has made such marked strides 
in all phases of national life that, thanks 
to the will and spirit of its people, posi- 
tive areas of achievement are now dis 
cernable. It is these positive areas which 
Israel feels should now be publicized, 


Tel Aviv is modern, gay. (From THE ROAD 
TO BEERSHEBA) 
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and it was with these positive aspects in 
mind that the Israel Government two 
years ago added extra personnel to its 
information offices in Tel Aviv and New 
York, as the first step into a motion pic- 
ture operation. 

For both production and budgetary 
reasons it was decided at that time that 
Tel Aviv would do the shooting and that 
the New York office would produce and 
finish the picture. This liaison, estab- 
lished in 1954, still governs operational 
procedure, and with marked success. 


Operational Procedure 


The Israel Office of Information in 
New York includes the Radio and Film 
Section and is headed by Consul Reuven 
Dafni, who has been in his Government's 
service for eight years. A dynamic Israeli 
with a surprisingly American approach to 
public relations, Mr. Dafni not only passes 
on general information policy but has 
his own very specific ideas on the film 
medium, which have been incorporated 
into most of the I.0.I. productions. 

The motion picture activity in New 


the & York is integral to the Radio and Film 
ggle § Section of the 1.0.I., in charge of Samuel 
yme- §@ H. Elfert, a native New Yorker who has 
ims, § been with the Israeli Government in the 
opic § U.S. for almost six years. Formerly pro- 
n of § gram director of Radio Station WLIB, 
eded § then owned by the New York Post, Mr. 
- for § Elfert organized the radio and television 
oad. § services of the Israel Office of Informa- 
nany § tion, and is now doing the same for its 
still § motion picture interests. Film experience 
s of § was acquired early in his career while 
not § working for a public relations company 
nany § which produced motion pictures and 
xcial, § slidefilms for its clients. For some time 
long § also, Mr. Elfert was with the Bureau of 
lize. § Public Relations in Washington, D.C., 
tance § where his work entailed a knowledge of 
new § film, radio and television. At present 
rides § his staff consists of a full-time film editor- 


librarian, and a radio production tech- 
nician. 

The Photo and Film Department of 
Israel’s Public Information Office in Tel 
Aviv is in charge of David Anderman, a 
Viennese native who has been in Israel 
for 22 years. Mr. Anderman is himself a 
cameraman. An additional cameraman 
was carried for some time on staff, but it 
was found more desirable, for photo- 
graphic as well as for directorial work, 
to call on special talents for special jobs. 
Shooting film footage is consequently 
done on an assignment basis, with crews 
assembled in like manner. For still pic- 
tures, in color and in black-and-white, 
there is a staff of three photographers; 
and a laboratory is maintained on the 
premises for developing. 

Transporation in Israel is still a prob- 
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lem but the work of the Tel Aviv office 
has been greatly facilitated by its recent 
acquistion of a jeep. Electricity for light- 
ing has been another problem in many 
parts of the country, but the struggle to 
do effective work is being alleviated by 
the acquisition of modern motion picture 
equipment. 

Gradually too, and always considering 
the nature of the assignment, a switch- 
over is being made from 16mm shoot- 
ing to 35mm, which gives possibilities for 
wider distribution theatrically, as well as 
nontheatrically. Latterly, more has been 
done in the way of supplying some of the 
major theatrical newsreels, as well as some 
of the television newsreels, with short 
features of a nature their own stringers 
do not cover. 


Production 


Additional coverage is being planned 
for next year, as well as year-round pro- 
duction of the Vista screen magazines, 
another Hicuuicnts (for 1956-57), and 
several more documentaries. A program 
of filmstrips has already been started, 
with two of the seven strips in the package 
IsRAEL: THE LAND AND Its PEOPLE, com- 
pleted and ready for release. Specially 
photographed in Kodachrome, this “over- 
view” series is being made under the 
aegis of the Israel Consulate and the 
Jewish Agency in cooperation. Sam 
Grand (Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations’ Audio-Visual Department 
head) is acting as freelance producer. 

For nontheatrical release the Israel 
Office of Information lists and services 12 
motion pictures completed over the past 
two years, including three ViIsTAs OF 
IsRAEL originally designed for television. 
Spanish and French versions of these 
films are also available. 


Distribution 


Distribution to date has been by the 
Israel Office of Information at 11 East 
70th Street in New York City. Some titles 
are also for rent from Contemporary 
Films, and McGraw-Hill Text-Films has 
rounded out its package on the Near 
East with the addition of a film made 
by the 1.0.1. Several Zionist organiza- 
tions distribute I.O.I. films in the areas 
of their special interests; and prints have 
been sold to major university libraries. 

The whole area of distribution is pres- 
ently being investigated., however, and the 
pressure of demand has become such that 
plans are expected to be finalized soon 
for negotiations with commercial distrib- 
utors — throughout the United States 
and Canada, to begin with; in the not 
too distant future, it is hoped, through- 
out the world. 


TITLES IN RELEASE 


VISTAS OF ISRAEL: No.'s I, 2, 3, 4 
THIS IS ISRAEL Series: 
THIS IS ISRAEL 
JERUSALEM 
THE NEGEV 
ROAD TO BEERSHEBA (color) 
GATEWAY TO ISRAEL 
THE BOOK AND THE IDOL (color) 
A LETTER FROM RONNY (color) 
ISRAEL 1955-1956 


- REVIEWS 
ISRAEL 1955-56 


HERE there is time for only one 

film on Israel, this is the one to see. 
Compactly put together and well nar- 
rated, it commences with a brief but clear 
account of the State’s founding and its 
policy of unlimited immigration. It then 
surveys the outstanding events of the 
year. The most dramatic of these is the 
spontaneous rallying of Israel’s citizens 
for defense of the new country, when 
Cairo’s deal for tanks was announced. 

The sequence dealing with distin- 
guished visitors and diplomats presents 
the British Ambassador being officially 
welcomed; Mrs. Roosevelt at the Chil- 
dren’s Village; and Prime Minister Unu - 
of Burma. Among: “discoveries” is an 
account of the bringing in of Israel’s first 
oil well; and the finding of four 2,000- 
year-old scrolls. 

Permanent housing, built in advance, 
has done away with temporary shelters 
for immigrants. Herds of beef cattle now 
number some 20,000 and of dairy cattle, 
80,000. The SS Israel was launched, the - 
65-mile pipeline and the highway opened 
across the desert and manufacture ex- 
tended. Ben Gurion—retired and work- 
ing as a shepherd—was recalled to his 
former role of Prime Minister. RL. 


17!/. mins. Produced and distributed by 
the Israel Office of Information, I! E. 
70th St., N.Y.C. 21. Sale $25, rental 


inquire. 


(Reviews continued” on pages 17, 18, 19) 


Entrance to an elementary school in Herzliah. 
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: When may the Great Sea 


OUR COUNTRY’S EMBLEM 


N the days of kings and emperors, the 
royal seal was placed at the bottom 
of all official documents. When our 
country was founded, the Great Seal was, 
of necessity, devised. 

One side of the Seal depicts the eagle, 
the shield, the scroll and the olive branch, 
all reemphasizing our love of freedom 
and our idealism. The other side, char- 
acterized by a pyramid and a Latin in- 
scription, also tells a story: this time, in 
terms of our hopes for permanency, and 
our faith in God’s support. 

When the Great Seal may be used, and 
when it may not be used and why, makes 
interesting learning for history students, 
civic groups, and library clubs. This is 
also a good film for deepening apprecia- 
tion, in children, of our country’s ideals 
as symbolized by its Great Seal. 


11 mins., b&w, also color. Produced and 
released by Coronet Films, Chicago, Ill. 


By AUGUSTA R. GOLDIN, Ed.D. 
Principal, P.S. 39R, Staten Island, N.Y. 


GLOBAL CONCEPTS 


igen first part of this film is surprisingly 
well done, in which the narrator ex- 
plains the need for air-minded concepts. 
A young lad, following the narration 
faithfully, finds great difficulty in flatten- 
ing the two halves of his small rubber 
ball. Then, untaping the meridians and 
great circles from his larger beach ball, 
he flattens the tapes onto a glass shelf, 
raises the shelf against the wall, and 
finds he has made a polar projection! 

So long as the boy is active, the film 
is excellent, possibly because we have 
the chance to identify ourselves with 
him. When, however, the narration takes 
first place and the boy merely indicates 


the conic, cylindrical, and perspective 


projections, meaning and understanding 
are quickly lost. 

Because this is a really important area 
in education, and to the nation at large, 
it is hoped that a longer film will follow 
this one, and that it will be a film with 
sufficient time to develop and deepen 
map and global concepts. 


It mins., b&w, also color. For sale and 
rent from Coronet Films Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


WINKIE, THE MERRY-GO-ROUND HORSE 


ERLY charming is the adventure 
that Danny enjoys on his merry-go- 
round horse, Winkie, as they gallop back- 
wards in time and, away to the far west. 
Here, he meets a rattling stage coach, 
spins a rope with a disappearing. cowboy, 
races an ancient locomotive, and even 
gets to ride the Pony Express and deliver 
the mail! 
Children have no trouble in distin- 


(Continued, bottom of Column 3) 


HOW TO SUCCEED IN SCHOOL 


HAT a school day is a working day, 
is a fact frequently overlooked by 
_ Students. Knowing this to be true, an 
alert father escorts his two high school 
children on a tour of his printing plant, 
where every day is a working day. Here 
they find that the procedures leading to 
success are basically the same on every 
job: proper planning, maintaining qual- 
ity, improving techniques, and pleasing 
-the customer. Translating this to school 
life, it means helping students to under- 
stand the importance of planning their 
resources in order to improve their 
chances of success. 

Asked what the film meant to them, 
Junior High School students summed up 
by saying, “It tries to save children from 
getting into trouble,” and “It means 
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Going to school is like running a business. 
not to get behind.” This it does, in its 
clear, concise narration, and in its use of 
the very techniques it expounds. 

‘IL mins., b&w. Produced by Centron 


Corp. For sale by Young America Films 
Inc., 18 E. 4ist N.Y, 17. 


on Winkie... 


Galloping w 


guishing fact from fantasy, or the past 
from the present, because they know that 
Danny realizes it’s all pretend. So neat 
are the transitions in time, and so skill- 
ful is the narration, that one is swept 
along on Winkie’s back, relieved and re- 
assured that day dreams and fancies are 
approved of, out loud. This makes it 
quite all right for children afterwards to 
talk about their own very private ad- 
ventures. 

Add to this delightful experience of 
emotional release, a fascinating musical 
score and some very engaging photogra 
phy. The result is an extraordinarily 
good film for young children, suitable any 
time, and any place. 


11 mins., b&w, also color. Produced and 

distributed (sale and rent) by Coronet 

Instructional Films Inc., Coronet Bldg.. 
Chicago |, Ill. 
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EXCITING! NEW! LOW COST! 


AUDIO VISUAL METHOD 
NINETY 


WITH TEACHER CONTROLLED CLASSROOM 
ACTIVITIES BUILT RIGHT INTO THE SOUND 


STORIES FOR YOUNG EARS — | PEOPLE AROUND THE WORLD ‘ 
{in color) —! Silver Award * 
GEOGRAPHY — | PEOPLE AROUND THE WORLD om " 
STORIES FOR YOUNG EARS — 11 
GENERAL SCIENCE — Ears — |," received a Silver Award 
MEASURING TIME AND THINGS GEOGRAPHY — IV in the Educational Category, Sound 
past BIOLOGY — | PRODUCTS OF THE WORLD Slidefilm Competition for 1956. 
GEOGRAPHY — 11 GEOGRAPHY — II! 
re AREA AND VOLUME BIOLOGY — 11 


PRICED TO ALLOW YOU TO HAVE THEM ON HAND TO USE... . 
WHEN YOU THEM 


DEPT. DUKANE CORP, ST. CHARLES. ILL. 


1 am interested in knowing about the DuKane 
Student Participation Films on the subject(s) of 
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WINE OF MORNING 


HERE can be no doubt in the mind 

of anyone who sits often on the edge 
of his chair, to view this splendid new 
production, that it is the outstanding re- 
ligious film of the year, or that the dis- 
tinction of being “Director of the Year” 
should have gone to Katherine Stenholm 
for directing it. 

Since religious films first came into 
prominence there have been many por- 
trayals of biblical events, some sticking 
strictly to the bible, some entirely fiction- 
al, and some combining both fiction and 
the bible stories. This film weaves togeth- 
er fiction and biblical fact in a way that 
makes the bible story come vividly alive. 
It opens on a tiny sailing ship, storm- 
tossed, and a man (Joel) below decks in 
a cabin writing his memoirs. Then a 
flash-back takes us to Palestine, with the 
young Joel meeting and immediately fall- 
ing in love with a beautiful girl who, he 
learns, is betrothed to his best friend 
Stephen. Unable to remain after the 
wedding ceremony at Cana of Galilee 
where Jesus turned the water into wine, 
Joel goes to Capernaum and there helps 
his friend Jonathan, now bed-fast, take 
care of his ship chandler’s shop. 

In the ‘course of a business day, Joel 
runs afoul of the Roman authorities and 
the tax collectors, and in addition is em- 
bittered by Roman severity. The fact 
that Jesus will associate with men like 
the hated tax collector even though he 
has restored Jonathan to health, angers 
Joel. He is persuaded by an appropriate- 
ly wicked-looking young traveler to join 
.a company of Jewish terrorists endeavor- 
ing to make Roman rule so shaky that 
it can no longer be maintained. In the 
course of an exciting career Joel becomes 
Barabbas, and in a daring escapade in 
which he is accompanied by Jonathan's 
young son, both are captured. It is here 
that Joel again crosses the path of Jesus. 
They are both up before Pilate on the 
same day. 

Pilate offers to free Jesus. The crowd 
yells for Barabbas, and Jesus is sentenced 
to crucifixion. Stunned by this turn of 
fortune, Joel-Barabbas sees Jesus die on 
the cross, and disappears. We return to 
him again in the cabin of his ship con- 
cluding the story of his life. Only a lit- 
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By REV. THEODORE E. MILLER, minister, The Emmanuel 
Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. . . 
Visual Committee of the Protestant Council . . 


Religious 


- member, the Audio- 
. reviewer 


with the New York City group of a-v materials for the Visual 
Educational Fellowship, National Council of Churches .. . 


tle while later the ship founders in the 
heavy sea. To the home of Stephen's 
widow Irene, is borne the unconscious 
body of Joel-Barabbas who, on wakening 
to consciousness, sees the face of the girl 
whom he loved many years ago. Joel 
leaves to learn more about this group of 
people who have followed Jesus, meets 
Saul of Tarsus now known as Paul, and 
is converted. The surprise ending drives 
home the point of the story. 

It is difficult to explain the way in 
which Wine oF Morninc throws fresh 
light on the career of Jesus and his in- 
fluence upon those who knew him. To be 
sure, there has been a meticulous care for 
details. The photography is magnificent. 
The scenes are beautiful and the story 
in spite of all kinds of coincidences, is 
convincing. The actors are not all equal- 
ly effective. Joel is good, but Pilate is by 
all odds outstanding in his presentation of 
that role. Both by direction and by his 
conscious skill, Pilate dominates every 
scene in which he appears. This is as it 
should be. Some of the actors are stiff, 
which may be due to the fact that they 
are performing in unaccustomed cos- 
tumes. Despite these things no one can 


(Continued on page 29) 


SINGING PRAISES 
TO JESUS 


recent release in the very excellent 

series, THE CHILDREN’s BIBLE, this 
filmstrip begins with the boy Joel and his 
mother in Galilee, making preparations 
for a journey to Jerusalem in the com- 
pany of Jesus. Along the way Joel and 
his mother hear many of the most pre- 
cious teachings of Jesus so that, by the 
time Jerusalem is reached, God—as re- 
vealed by Jesus—has become very real 
to the boy. He helps the disciples pre- 
pare for Jesus’ triumphal entry, and 
shouts his “Hosanna” along with the 
crowd going into Jerusalem . . . Like the 
other filmstrips in THE CHILDREN’s BIBLE 
series, this one is splendidly done and 
will be found invaluable in the church 
library of audio-visual aids. 


Reading time, approx. 14 mins. (25 
frames); color. Produced by and for 


sale ($4) from SVE Inc., 1345 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 


year an article appeared in one 
of our leading religious weeklies 
telling of the church’s new captivity. The 
article was written with considerable 
vigor and no little moral indignation. It 
pointed out how the church is now captive 
to the aims and ideals of suburbia; that 
it is bound to the spirit of getting ahead 
in the world; and that leaders and laity 
alike are concerned with their own securi- 
ty. They feel the need, also, for meeting 
the same statistical standard that pertains 
in the business world. Whether or not 
that accusation is true, this film is cer. 
tainly an answer to it. At least the pro- 
cedures of this motion picture have 
recognized the possibility of some ade- 
quate reply. 


In the story of this film, Charlotte re- 
fuses to marry a certain boy, although 
she loves him. She wants to begin her 
married life at the same social level and 
with the same economic security and 
safeguards that her parents have. It de- 
velops that she has absorbed her ideals 
from the family, and, in a tightly packed 
plot, the story develops until the whole 
family comes to see what sacrificial living 
and giving mean. The story is a com- 
paratively limited one, and is fast-paced 
as it must be to fit into the Procrustean 
pattern of a half-hour movie. The acting 
is well done, and the plot convincing if 
one infers motivation that is not present 
in the picture. 

It is doubtful whether any will be con- 
verted to the new principles of steward 
ship by this film, but no one can see it 


(Continued on page 29) 
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VEWS 


By ROBERT DISRAELI, director, Film Division, American 


Jewish Committee . . . veteran still photographer and motion 


picture producer . 


. . Official 1956 editor-collater for FILM 


NEWS exclusively, of the interfaith film and filmstrip evalua- 
tions of the National Council on Jewish Audio-Visual Materials 


ANNUAL PRIZES AWARDED BY NCJAV 


HE National Council for Jewish 

Audio-Visual Materials, at its recent 
Annual Meeting and Workshop, awarded 
first prize for the best motion picture of 
the year of MELLAH, produced and di- 
rected by Stephen L. Scharff for the Wo- 
men’s American ORT. Honorable men- 
tion was given to END OF THE NIGHT, 
produced by the American Friends of the 
Alliance Israelite Universelle. (For re- 
views of both these pictures see Film 
News, Spring 1956 issue.) 

Two filmstrips were given awards for 
their presentation of educational values 
in the lives of two Jewish heroes. Dr. 
Leo Beck, MAN oF FartH tells the in- 
spiring story of this Rabbi's fight against 


the Nazis, was produced by the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations. 
(See Film News, Winter issue, 1955/56.) 
MAIMONIDEs, produced by the Jewish 
Education Committee of Greater New 
York, tells about the life of this great 
philosopher and the inspiration he gave 
to his students and the world. 

“A special commendation” was given to 
the Jewish Education Bureau of Los 
Angeles for the production of a monthly 
newsreel, JEWIsH NEwWs OF THE MONTH 
(reviewed in Film News, Winter 1955/56). 
This well made film series is being 
used by synagogue schools and at Jew- 
ish group gatherings. 


VISTAS OF ISRAEL Neo. 3 


HIS reel in the newsmagazine series is 

made up of three items: 

He.etz #1 depicts drilling for oil in 
the Negev. Drillers from Texas and 
Oklahoma, U.S.A. work together with 
Israeli from the hilis of Judea to bore 
three-quarters of a mile down into ‘the 
land where once Abraham raised his 
flocks. To the prospector, the Negev 
“looks the same as Texas without the 
Indians,” and ‘so it does to the film 
viewer. It is a thrilling moment when oil 
gushes, and a new industry is born in 
this new nation. There is some good 
photography in this report, of other 
prospecting operations as well as of this 
successful one. " 

Tue Brsiicat Zoo (item No. 2) is a 
delightful presentation of the animal 
garden at Jerusalem, . like . unto which 
there is no other in the world and which 
is made up only of anirials and birds 
mentioned in the Bible. The appropriate 
biblical quotation referring to each, 
printed in both English and Hebrew, is 
on the placard before cages and enclo- 
sures, so that this zoo is a living lesson 
in the Bible. Favorites of the children 
are the bird that says “Good morning” 
in perfect Hebrew; and, of course, the 
monkeys — like those King Solomon's 
shins brought from the Orient to ancient 
Isrsel. The zoo began with a leopard 
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found in the hills nearby, now includes 
birds from India, alligators from America, 
and five of the nine Syrian bears in cap- 
tivity. Not told in the film but common 
knowledge among Jerusalemites is the 
fact that the zoo was bigger before the 
Arab-Israel conflict, during which the 
animals were caught actually) midway 
between the two armies, so that a truce 
had to be observed from time to time 
to feed them but even so, many were lost. 
_ This presentation includes scenes of 
school classes at the zoo, and children en- 
joying refreshments, donkey rides, etc. 
It is, in fact, so rich, in appeal for young 
audiences, that it ought to be available 
on its own. An entire reel of the zoo 
would be even better, particularly in 
color. 


(Continued on page 29) 


Professor Buberkrans unfolding fragments of 
ancient manuscript. 


THE BOOK AND THE IDOL 


Y arrangement of the American Fund 
for Israel Institutions, an archaeolog- 

ical collection, “From the Land of the 
Bible,” was exhibited in 1953 at the 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington, and > 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art (N.Y.). 
This film, shot in the Metropolitan, is a 
permanent record of the collection whose 
ancient, valuable and revealing objects 
it took over two years to assemble from 
all over the world. As its title indicates, 
the film meanwhile outlines the profound 
and moving story of the ideological con- 
flict between monotheism and paganism. 
Tracing this development from the pre- 
Hebraic settlers, it highlights Abraham’s 
sacrifice, the —Ten Commandments; the 
crossing of the Red Sea, the victory of 
the Maccabees, and Christian as well as 
Jewish religious history. The conquerors 
have vanished, it says in finale, but the 
Star of David and the Cross of Christ 
remain, symbolic of the two faiths born 
of the same book, both representing the . 
advance in human thinking from the 
paganism to monotheism and the spiritual 

Art groups, archaeologists and mature 
audiences will find this film a rewarding 
experience. It can also be used in upper 
grade Bible classes. Film societies may 
be interested in its technique and music. 


14/2 mins., color. For rent $5, sale $125 
from the Israel Office of Information, |! 
E. 70th St., N.Y.C, 


JERUSALEM 


‘AAPODERN Jerusalem is a city of indus- 
‘try, apartment houses, busy stores - 
and traffic jams. It is also a “city where 
the ancient past walks with its arms 
flung around the 20th century.” Here 
are people speaking 20 tongues, and we 
wish only that an opportunity were given 
on the soundtrack, to hear the babble of 
their many languages and ways of speech. 
It was from “Yay-roo-sho-loy-im” (“city 
of peace”) that David governed his people 
many thousands of years ago, and it is 
from modern Jerusalem that the new State 
of Israel is governed. Its flags and em- 
(Continued on page 29) 
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PREVIEW$| 


“This Is Israel” is the title of a series 


containing five subjects to date. It is 
also the title of the first subject in the 
series. Four are reviewed on these pages. 
The fifth, “Jerusalem,” is on page 17. 


THIS IS ISRAEL 


S a general essay should be, this one 

on film is a properly objective and 
non-emotional presentation of the coun- 
try itself, its people, chief cities, agri- 
cultural communities, industrial activities, 
cultural life, and problems. 

Commencing at Tel Aviv (“Hill of 
Spring,” in translation), the travelling 
camera brings to the viewer the modern 
homes, the zoo and children’s garden, 
the beach and busy-ness of this hub city 
of Israel. At Haifa, harbor city, East 
meets West in the camel, ship of the 
desert, and the ships of Israel’s growing 
fleet of freighters; in the cement works 
that the country depends on for most 
of its construction; in modern textile 
mills; and a tire factory built by American 
investors with the cooperation of the 
people of Israel. Here too there is an as- 
sembly plant for American-style cars 
built for sale in the Near and Far East, 
as well as for domestic use. 

In Jerusalem, Jew and Arab are shown 
sitting side by side in the country’s Parli- 
ament. Among the problems they discuss 
is conquest of the vast southland desert 
of the Negev which, two centuries ago, 
teemed with trade and life and is now 
being made to live again. The camera 
travels then through trackless waste to 
Beersheba, the frontier town where 
“Absalom planted a tree and sat him 
down in its shade.” 

It is planned that some day again, from 
the historic southernmost tip of Israel, 
ships will go out to the Indies. The film 
ends on the note of the future, on faces 
and on children—somewhat abruptly and 
in cliche. In spite of this, however, and 


(Continued, bottom of column 2) 


ROAD TO BEERSHEBA 


EALLY to appreciate why any country 
looks like, it must be seen in color. 
This film contains material also present 
in other subjects of the series Tus Is 
IsRAEL. But here in color, even identical 
footage looks new and different. This 
film also more frequently relates Biblical 
days and ways with present developments, 
which adds another value for religious 
groups in particular. 

Roap To BEERsSHEBA starts with visitors 
docking at Haifa, the busy harbor city 
which 50 years ago was a half-dead fishing 
village. Briefly tracing the development 
of Israel’s major communities, it presents 
Tel Aviv in terms of its swarming streets, 
beautiful beaches, top-flight symphony 
orchestra and five drama companies. 
Jerusalem is represented by a government 
reception, modern buildings, spacious 
parks and ancient wall. Beersheba, on 
land where once Abraham watered his 
flocks, is shown as a frontier boom town 
being built by its inhabitants, mostly im- 
migrants, on the edge of the southern 
desert. A particularly interesting sequence 
features the Bedouins, now citizens of 
Israel and participants in Beersheba’s 
picturesque market. Interesting glimpses 
are also given into industrial plants 
whose products are transforming the 
southland. 


15 mins., color, “This Is Israel" series. 
For sale $125, for rent $5. 


This Is Israel 


(Continued from first column) 


of some spotty photography, Tus Is 
IsRAEL is interesting, informative, and 
helpful for general understanding; also 
as an introduction to the series which 
bears its name. 


14 mins., b&w. For rent from Contempo- 

rary Films Inc., 13 E. 37th St., N.Y. 16. 

For sale $100 from Israel Office of 
Information, 11 E. 70th St., N.Y.C. 21 


By ROHAMA LEE 


GATEWAY TO ISRAEL 


OMEHOW the Jew is rarely asso- 
ciated, in the popular mind, with 
marine life. That he has a tradition of 
seamanship is indicated by this film about 
Haifa, the modern, busy city that is 
Israel’s main seaport, and whose water- 
front employs more than 6,000 men and 
women in the wide variety of occupation 
characteristic of shipping. Beginning with 
some beauiful early morning scenes of 
Haifa’s fine harbor, the activities of a 
normal day are shown, from overhauling 
an Israeli ship in drydock to building a 
fishing boat, to garbage scows at work, 
to 7,000 tons of cargo being unloaded at 
200 tons per hour, to loading merchant 
freighters from all over the map with 
Israeli exports, to bringing the new 
Jerusalem in with a load of visitors as 
well as goods, then finally to piloting 
her out again on her way to New York. 
Meanwhile a full-dress and impressive 
fire-drill is shown, and unloading a 
Diesel locomotive with the harbor’s giant 
crane “Samson.” It's all so modern and 
efficient that one has to be reminded that 
in 1920 Haifa was nothing but a dismal 
swamp. Now its garden suburbs house 
worker-citizens from 60 lands. 

One of the most recent documentaries 
on Israel, this is also one of the best. 
It is natural, full of human touches, well 
photographed, and an excellent portrayal 
for school and out-of-school audiences of 
the activities not only of the busiest gate- 
way city in the Near East, but of any 
modern seaport. It is also an excellent 
film for businessmen’s gatherings, espe- 
cially interested in world trade relations. 


10 mins., b&w, in the series “This Is 
Israel." For rent from Contemporary 
Films Inc., 13 E. 37th St., N.Y. 16. For 
sale $40 from the Israel Office of In- 
formation, I! E. 70th St., N.Y.C. 


Potash for export and other Dead Sea chemicals tigi) i» aenet ee fishermen still cast their nets in the waters of the Mediteriengats 

ig aifa's modern harbor, 

16 countries, _efficient! 


are important to Israel's economy. “gateway to Israel," daily ships thousands of tons of Israel oranges 


handies an exp panding tonnage and variety of exports and imports, 


Information 
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THE NEGEV 


OW modern man meets the challenge 

of the desert is graphically demon- 
strated in this portrait of the southern 
part of Israel. For nearly 1000 years it 
has been a forgotten land. But what was 
green before is being made green again 
by piping in water. . Tiny, rugged villages 
are putting down roots. Road builders 
are making it possible to re-open the 
copper mines that built the Temple. The 
desert’s clays and sands are being turned 
into materials for building, and into 
ceramics in a Haifa factory by experienced 
workers from 20 lands. The scorched 
valleys through which Moses led the 
Children of Israel are yielding oil. The 
chemicals of the Dead Sea are being ex- 
ported to the world. Soon the harbor 
town of Elath will send forth ships to 
the Orient, as in the days of Solomon. 


12!/2 mins., b&w, in the series “This Is 
Israel." For sale $40 Israel Office of 
Information. For rent $3. 


A LETTER FROM RONNY 


Av excellent film about the Boy Scout 
movement in Israel, this film in- 
cludes some Girl Scouts too and provides 
that much more evidence that children 
are very much alike all over the world in 
their eagerness and energy. It is rather 
startling even so, to see how exactly the 
scout ceremonies in this film match those 
with which we are familiar in the U.S. 
The salute to the flag scene is particularly 
striking in this respect. 

Of particular interest to Scout troops, 
this film should also have value for class- 
room study of children in other lands, 
aad for community organizations. Its nar- 
rative level is “grown up.” 


16 mins., color, TV version 14 mins., 
b&w. Produced and distributed by the 
Israel Office of Information, 11 E. 70th 
St, N.Y.C. 21. Rent $3, sale $125. 


VISTAS OF ISRAEL - No. I 


A news magazine of the screen, VISTAS 
OF IsRAEL is a series of 14-minute 
subjects designed for television and avail- 
able also for nontheatrical showing. This 
first one is composed of two stories. . 
City ON WHEELS is about busy Tel Aviv 
and its special traffic problems, due to a 
fanciful layout, a weird conglomeration 
of transportation, and a population rep- 
resenting many centuries as well as 
countries. To those who think of Israel 
in Biblical terms this is a startling pic- 
ture. As the portrait of “a policeman’s 
day” it might be more comprehensive. 
Roap Buitpers records the epic 
laying of a modern highway across the 
Negev desert to the Red Sea. Israel’s De- 
partment of Labor and the Israeli Army 
planned and constructed it . . . The intro- 
duction to this section is not quite clear, 
chiefly because the narrator speaks with 
a somewhat difficult British accent, but the 
action is extremely interesting. (14 mins.) 


VISTAS OF ISRAEL — No. 2 


HE three stories in this issue of Israel's 
screen magazine are all well photo- 
graphed and significant. 

On THE Town introduces the Druzes. 
Not Arabs, they are related to the Jews 
through Moses’ father-in-law Jethro from 
whom they descend. Exceptional horse- 
men, fierce fighters, good farmers, they 
are coming into touch with the world 
through visits to Israeli market towns, 
and when they report for army service in 
their crack regiments. The camera here 
follows a group of Druze soldiers on leave 
in Tel Aviv as guests of the Mayor and 
his wife. A modern cigarette factory be- 
muses them. Before departing they thank 
the city for its hospitality in an ancient 
Druze manner by dancing the Debka. 

OLIVEs OF JUDEA shows Jews and Arabs, 
young and old together, bringing in the 


harvest. Some of these olive groves date 
back 20 centuries. Their crop is for local 
consumption in Israel’s hospitals and 
restaurants but most of it is for oil. The 
sequence on making oil is novel. 

Door To THE FuTurE is the dramatic 
story of how the pipeline was laid from 
the Yarkon River, across 65 miles of 
desert, to open 50,000 acres of wilderness 
to cultivation. A complete industry had 
to be set up first, to turn local sand into 
concrete, and the concrete into giant 
sections of pipe, seven pumping stations 
and three giant reservoirs. 


For “Vistas of Israel No. 3” 
see page 17 


VISTAS OF ISRAEL —- No. 4 


MaccasiAH, Israel’s Olympics, dates 
back to 1932 but was put on a regular 
basis in 1950 and a stadium built for it 
then. Athletes from 20 nations participat- 
ed this year before a crowd of 50,000 
people. The event is excitingly photog- 
raphed, the commentary is free of the 
hurry and bombast too common in. 
American sports reels. 

PATTERNS OF LIVING presents one of the 
20 villages in which 600 Yemenite and 
Tripolitanian immigrants, with the as- 
sistance of the U.S. Point 4 program plus 
Israel’s Ministry of Labor, continue to 
practice their ancient arts of silver filigree 
and jewelry making. They also weave 
carpets and fabrics according to ancestral 
patterns. The cotton used is grown in 
Israel and dyed by hand. 

House oF Faitu presents the Christian 
citizens of Israel, worshipping in Nazareth. 
Included is the ceremony of laying the 
cornerstone of a new pilgrim’s church. 
The authentic choral music is very fine. 


All four VISTAS: 14 mins., for sale at 


$25 from Israel Office of Information; 
11 E. 70th St., N.Y. 21; for rent $3. 


The Boy and Girl Scout movement plays an 
important role in unifying Israel's youth. 


(Left) Cotton, grown in Israel, is woven and 


in this modern mill established by 


processed 
American and Israeli capital. (Right) Dyed by hand, Israeli cotton is woven into ancient patterns 
by Tripolitanian immigrants in villages established with the help of the U.S. Point Four program. 
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DENTAL PROPHYLAXIS 


HIS clearly designed and well photo- 

graphed color film is an excellent one 
for students of dentistry and of dental 
hygiene. It proceeds like a well planned 
lesson—stating objectives, and showing 
instruments, charts and models. Pro- 
phylaxis is done first on models, then 
on patients. 

High points are the logical development, 
clear demonstrations (done slowly enough 
so students can learn from them), an 
excellent demonstration of translumina- 
tions, and the reminder that the pro- 
phylaxis must be adapted to the pa- 
tient’s needs. The only limitation to 
use is that the sound was applied on 
magnetic tape, and the film can be shown 
only on projectors equipped for this 
type of soundtrack. 

Produced by the Regents of the Uni- 


versity of Minnesota, School of Dentistry, 
Division of Dental Hygiene. 


Lalth 


ZOO FAMILIES 


1 reel, primary film 


FILM ASSOCIATES OF CALIFORNIA tes 


FILM MUSIC 


Devoted to the music in theatrical and non- 
theatrical films. Analyses of current scores, 
composers’ notes, score quotations, reviews, 
records and other information in the field. 
Television music, a new feature, will be 
given similar coverage. 


Five issues a year=—-$3.50 


Back issues availiable. 


National Film Music Council 
11 East 87th Street, New York 28, N. Y. 
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By JOEL FREEDMAN, D.D.S., Assistant 
Clinical Professor, Dept. of Pedodontics, 
New York University College of Den- 
tistry . . . Chairman, Council of Dental 
Health, First District Dental Society 


THE INSIDE STORY 


OLOR assists this excellent film in 

telling the use of the X-ray in diag- 
nosis. Beginning with the cartoon tech- 
nique and later demonstrating with a 
patient, it visually and verbally gives a 
clear explanation, using models, instru- 
ments, other graphic devices, and anal- 
ogies. The comparison of the deposit of 
calculus on a tooth with the scales that 
collect in a teakettle, seemed particularly 
apt. 

If any revision is contemplated, it 
would be wise to emphasize a statement 
made at the beginning of the film (“X-ray 
is but one phase of the diagnosis”) by 
repeating it at the end. The present 
emphasis on the X-ray throughout the 
film may give a false impression. The 
impression may be corrected by a dis- 
cussion leader, if it is not possible to 
revise the film to include it. 

Tue Insmwe Story can and should be 
used with audiences of 12-years-old and 
up. It will give them correct and easily 
understood knowledge about the use 
of the X-ray in diagnosis. 


Produced by Forest 


10 mins., color. 


R. Slavens, D.D.S. Available from the 
American Dental Assoc. Film Library, 
222 E. Superior, Chicago, Ill. 


From the National Film Board 
of Canada filmstrip, BRUSH UP 


ON YOUR TEETH — 4! frames, 
color, senior elementary level. 


BRUSHING YOUR TEETH 


VERY short film with live actors, 
this demonstrates the correct pro- 
cedure of toothbrushing. The first 
demonstration is accompanied by an ex- 
planation. The second is given rhythmi- 
cally, with music but without words. 
This film is valuable for use with 
groups of children, teenagers or adults, 
also on television for all audiences. It 
must be noted, however, that it lacks 
an introductory statement concerning 
the reasons for brushing the teeth and 
therefore provides no motivation. This 
will have to be supplied by the person 
who introduces the film and leads the 
discussion after it, since a demonstration 


of how to do anything, without reference 


to the “why do it at all?” will not lead 
to the formation of good habits. With 
suitable introductory and followup ac- 
tivities, this film will be useful in teach- 
ing the technique of toothbrushing 
which it does very clearly and effectively. 


5 mins. Produced for the United King- 

dom Dental Board. Available in the 

U.S. from the American Dental As- 

sociation Film Library, 222 E. Superior, 
Chicago, Ill. 


GATEWAY TO HEALTH 


OTH the qualities and the short- 

comings of many sponsored films 
are exemplified by Gareway To HEALTH. 
Technically it is excellent, with attrac- 
tive actors, good color photography, and 
excellent techniques—especially in show- 
ing an X-ray of the jaws and throat 
during the chewing and swallowing proc- 
ess; also, in its time-lapse presentation 
of the development of a cavity. The 
chief shortcoming of the film is, that 
the stress on the product—apples, in 
this case—gives it far more importance 


- than it should have. 


To the viewer, the difference be- 
tween the attractive, athletic and famous 
patients of the film’s Dr. Miller, and 
the “dental cripples” who have not fol- 
lowed his regimen, lies in the eating of 


apples. The best way to clean teeth, one 
would judge from this film, is by eating 
apples. To this the more informed 
viewer is tempted to say, “applesauce!” 
Other aspects of preventive dentistry 
are mentioned—balanced diet and good 
tooth care, for example—but the stress 
on apples is disproportionate and mis- 
leading. 

A dentist using the film with child, 
teenage or adult audiences would be 
tempted to slice it judiciously; which 
would certainly not please the sponsors, 
who have gone to a great deal of trouble 
to make an attractive film with some not- 


able scientific passages. Perhaps they 
could still do paring on their own. 


20 mins., color. Produced by the Apple 
Growers Association. Available through 
the American Dental Assoc. Film Library, 

222 E. Superior St., Chi 
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By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


THE BROAD OUTLOOK 


In the era of mass communications, the 
lively arts have undergone a revolutionary 
change and have become, as Gilbert Seldes 
calls his new book, The Public Arts. This 
panoramic report on the main sources of 
today’s entertainment and culture—the 
movies, tv and radio—offers ample proof 
of Mr. Seldes’ long familiarity with the 
subject, his perceptive intelligence and his 
caustic wit. (Simon & Schuster) 


John Cogley’s Report on Blacklisting, 
sponsored by The Fund for the Republic, 
is a dispassionate, factual and objective 
document on the circumstances involving 
personalities of the film, tv and radio in- 
dustries who, following allegations of 
“disloyalty”, found themselves unable to 
secure further employment in their pro- 
fession. The incompatibility of such pro- 
cedures with the principles of a demo- 
cratic society is the impartial conclusion 
one will draw from this timely study, 
worthy of the widest circulation.( Meridian) 


A timely monograph, Samuel Goldwyn: 
the Producer and his Films, written by 
Richard Griffith, Curator of the Museum 
of Modern Art Film Library, offers a 
thoughtful appraisal of Goldwyn’s con- 
tribution to the progress of movies, as 
well as a detailed listing of his films. With 
abundant illustrations. (Museum of -Mod- 
ern Art) 


The re-issue of the classical work by 
Robert Edmond Jones, The Dramatic 
Imagination, comes most appropriately at 
a time when the scope of our visual drama 
sways from the intimate tv screen to the 
vast expanses of Cinerama, achieving per- 
haps the “new dimension” conjured by 
Jones to “express our newly enlarged con- 
sciousness of life.” (Theatre Art Books) 


Sylvia Tate’s improbable novel about 
the kidnapping of a Hollywood star, The 
Fuzzy Pink Nightgown, is obviously aimed 
at the fan magazine audience. Anyone 
else might find it dull, unnecessarily over- 
written, and trivial. (Harper) 


FOR THE “HOW-TO” READER 


Alfred Wagg is one of our most versatile 
photographers, and the practical advice 
he offers in Know Your Camera will be 
of considerable value in the use and en- 
joyment of the magic box. (Wilfred Funk) 


How to achieve high quality sound re- 
production in tv and radio broadcasts is 
the subject of Robert S. Oringel’s Audio 
Control Handbook, a practical text with 
emphasis on equipment use and operating 
procedures. (Hastings House) 
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TV ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Among the young playwrights who 
helped shape the form of tv drama, Regi- 
nald Rose occupies an enviable place. His 
Six Television Plays include such minor 
classics as “Twelve Angry Men” and “An 
Almanac of Liberty,” which read as vivid- 
ly as they looked. (Simon & Schuster) 


Jackie Gleason’s popularity made a book 
about him an inevitability, and it is to 
author Jim Bishop’s great credit that 
The Golden Ham is as honest and factual 
as it revealingly is. Candid to the point 
of indiscretion, it is delightfully readable 
throughout. (Simon & Schuster) 


The newly revised edition of The Tele- 

ion Program, by Edward Stasheff and 
Rudy Bretz, is a thorough presentation by 
two experts in the field, of every aspect 
of a video show: from script and light 
cues, to camera angles on the director’s 
book. Numerous photographs and dia- 
grams, and a copious glossary complete 
this extremely useful volume. (Hill and 
Wang) 


The new edition of Daniel Blum’s well 
established yearbook, Screen World 1956, 
presents, in its accustomed and most use- 
ful fashion, the complete pictorial and 
statistical record of the current movie 
season. (Greenberg) 


The National Bureau of Standards is to 
be thanked for its Dictionary of Colors, 
an authoritative and methodical list of 
over 7,500 cross-indexed color names, de- 
fined in scientific, business and layman’s 
terms. (U.S. Dept. of Commerce) 


BROCHURES OF INTEREST 


UNESCO’s Film and Cinema Statistics 
represent an extensive and painstaking 
research into the field of world film pro- 
duction, exhibition facilities and cinema 
attendance . . . Criteria for Business- 

Educational Films, published 
by the Ass’n of National Advertisers, will 
be of great use to private commercial in- 
terests as a guide in determining what 
will make their films acceptable in the 
classroom . .. The American Civil Liberties 
Union’s annual report, Clearing the Main 
Channels, offers detailed evidence of the 
alarming deterioration which our democrat- 
ic freedoms have suffered, particularly 
in the case of mass media . . . The dis- 
cussion guide series of the Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults 
has just issued Our Modern Art: the 
Movies, an intelligent and well organized 


manual by Ernest Callenbach . . . The ex- 
pansion of the film society movement and 
the recent formation of the American 
Federation of Film Societies—a significant 
step for the maturing of a mass art form 
—is appraised, oriented and encouraged in 
Film Society Primer, an essential booklet 
perceptively edited by Cecile Starr... 


ON THE MAGAZINE RACK 


Film Culture continues to maintain the 
high standards of its literary contribu- 
tions and esthetic attitudes; its seventh 
issue had an exciting excerpt from Joris 
Ivens’ autobiography. The eighth has an 
outspoken interview with John Huston... 
SMPTE Journal (May ’56) carries the 
comprehensive Progress Committee Re- 
port dealing with last year’s technical 
advances . . . Cine Technician (May ’56), 
the lively magazine of the British film 
trade unions, protests vigorously against 
the destruction of original versions of 
films in order to clear the ground for 
their remakes, i.e. Pygmalion, Citizen 
Kane, Gaslight . . . American Cinematog- 
rapher (June ’56) describes the new Ampex 
videotape which may (or may not) do 
away with conventional camera and film 

. Sight and Sound (Spring ’56) anal- 
yses incisively the work of the young 
Italian director, Luchino Visconti . . . Tele- 
vision Film, an interesting new monthly, 
tackles the problems of an industry which 
presently supplies one half of all tv pro- 
gramming: films for television. . . 


DOUBLE FEATURE 


new 
sales ental rental catalog 
two complete film listings from 

CENTER FOR MASS COMMUNICATION 


bia University Press 
Ave., N. Y. 25 


FOREIGN CLASSICS 
Show these prize winners .. . 
Cannes Festival Winner 
@ SYMPHONIE PASTORALE—Gide drama 
Scandinavian Nosttam Award 
@ SOMMARLEK—ballet drama 
Venice Festival Award 
@ NIGHT IS MY KINGDOM—drama 
Write for catalog 
TRANS-WORLD FILMS, Inc. 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Dept. FN-10, Chicago 4 


FILM COSTS: 


SLASHED! 


Guaranteed RAPIDWELD process restores 
removes scratches 


37-028 27th ST., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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le Add hundreds of showings to any film! Cut : 
ot- costs drastically! : 
See how Rapid’s unusual low cost saves 7 
thousands of film dollars for top-name clients 
— and precious hundreds for smailer ac- : 
counts. . Send for VALUABLE informative 
booklet ON FILM CARE. 
“The Film Doctors” 


"BASEBALL RULES 
AND OFFICIATING’ 


A series of six filmstrips in full color, 
just released. Approved by the 
American Amateur Baseball Congress, 
and George Barr Umpire School. 
Complete set, $25. Write for catalog 
of sport clinic materials. 


TEACHING AIDS SERVICES, Inc. 
31 Union Square West, New York 3, W. Y. 


FRENCH FILMS 


Idec! for summer showings! 
@ DIRTY HANDS — Sartre drama 
@ EARRINGS OF MADAME DE... 
@ PARIS INCIDENT — comedy 
Write for catalog 
TRANS-WORLD FILMS, Inc. 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Dept. FN-I1, Chicago 4 


UPA COLOR CARTOONS 
Now in 16mm Sound 


MR. MAGOO MADELINE 


Write for listing 
LEWIS FILM SERVICE 
1425 E, CENTRAL 

Wichita 2, Kansas 


FARM BABIES 
AND THEIR MOTHERS 


1 reel, primary film 


10671 SANTA MONICA 


FILM ASSOCIATES OF CALIFORNIA tos ancees 25, caurorma 


HOW MUCH MILK 
DO. WE NEED? 


“MILK AND GOOD HEALTH” 
NEW FILMSTRIP IN COLOR 
35mm., 58 frames, $5 


The John Henry & Mary Louisa Dunn 


BRYANT FOUNDATION 


737 North Edgemont Street 
Los Angeles 29, California 
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WHY STUDY INDUSTRIAL ARTS (11 mins., 
b&w) will help students determine whether 
they want to enter these high school and 
college courses. For sale and rent from Young 
America Films Inc., 18 E. 4ist St.. N.Y. 17. 


Music, The Dance 


@ An ABC For Music (11 mins., b&w) is 
for 8 to 12-year-olds, as a basic approach 
to music appreciation and notation. It 
employs animation plus live action with 
a group of children, was made with the 
cooperation of the Mannes College of 
Music, N.Y.C. For sale and rent from 
Arco Films, 2390 Broadway, N.Y.C. 24. 


® Beethoven Sonata (18 mins., b&w) pre- 
sents two fine British musicians, Dennis 
Brain and Denis Matthews, in a perform- 
ance of the “Sonata for Horn and Piano- 
forte.” Mr. Brain uses and demonstrates 
the horn as it was in Beethoven’s time, 
compares it with the horn of today. 
Music appreciation study and performance 
are thus combined. For sale and rent 
from British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C. 20. 


®@ Listening to Good Music and Playing 
Good Music, 14-minute companion films 
made in collaboration with The Fine Arts 
Quartet, point out the relationship of the 
four instruments to the basic four voices 
of a vocal group (soprano, alto, tenor, 
bass) ; demonstrate tonal quality (timbre), 
also how the individual instruments are 
played. In Listening, the Quartet plays 
the Haydn “Mama-Papa” Quartet in C 
Major, Op. 33, No. 3. In Playing Good 
Music the selection is a portion of the 
Finale movement in Mozart’s “Quartet in 
G Major,” K. 387. For sale and rent from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., Wil- 
mette, Il. 


® Marching Along With Sousa (14 mins.) 
tells the story of the famous bandmaster 
by means of newsreels, recordings por- 
traits, etc., against a background of his 
marches, played by the University of 
Wisconsin band. For sale (preview prints 
on request) by The Manager, Univ. of 
Wisconsin Band, 6 Music Hall, U. of 
Wisc., Madison. 


®@ Basic Movement (10 mins., color) and 
Dance Demonstration (same) are of special 
interest to teachers of physical education 
or dance, and to everyone of any age inter- 
ested in gaining flexibility, ease of move- 
ment, and grace. These films also serve 
to bring about better understanding and 
appreciation of contemporary dance. Per- 
formers are the staff and students of the 
Perry-Mansfield School of the Theatre 
and Dance, 15 W. 67th St., N.Y. 23. 


FILM 


NEWS NOTES, FACTUALLY PRE- 
SENTED, ABOUT ALL KINDS OF FILMS 
BOTH OLD AND NEW... 


Arts and Crafts 


®@ Clay Modeling for Beginners (in color, . 


also b&w), comes in three parts: Prepara- 
tion and Tools (1 reel); Pinch Bowl and 
Slab Bowl (together on one 400-foot reel, 
or separately on two 200-foot reels). Pre- 
pared to instruct primary and upper ele- 
mentary school classes, they are also use- 
ful for clubs and groups, of children or 
of novice adults.—For further information, 
address, Tabletopper Productions, Rt. 1, 
Box 792, Escondido, Calif. 


® The Romance of Silver Design (25 
mins., color) highlights the ancient cultural 
influences of Egypt, Greece, Rome; the 
later influences of Florence, Elizabethan 
England, Paris. Also shown is how the 
Gothic arch, Hepplewhite furniture and 
Florentine lace have been adapted to con- 
temporary silver design. The contribu- 
tions of Cellini, Marie Antoinette and 
others, including silversmith Paul Revere, 
are dramatically illustrated—Sponsored by 
Reed and Barton, silversmiths. Available 
(postage only) from Association Films 
Inc., Broad St. at Elm, Ridgefield, N. J., 
or AFI’s branches in Chicago, Dallas, San 
Francisco. Cleared for television. 


® Adventuring in the Arts (color) is the 
story of a Girl Scout leader’s discovery 
for herself that each child has some- 
thing unique to express and that, even 
without formal training, she can help chil- 
—For sale, The Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 
dren to express that uniqueness creatively. 
155 E. 44th St., N.Y. 17 (Mrs. H. Eustis). 


® Design in Silver (10 mins., color) pre- 
sents Miss Vera Allison of San Francisco 
creating a pendant. She demonstrates 
bending wire, cutting, sawing, filing, sold- 
ering, pickling, oxidizing, polishing —For 
sale from Lobett Productions, 2002 Taraval 
St., San Francisco 16, Calif. 


Laber and Management 


® Faith In the Future (25 mins., color) 
traces the history of the trade union move- 
ment from-the viewpoint of the Glass 
Bottle Blowers Association. Going batk to 
Jamestown in 1608 where the glass bottle 
blowing industry started, it traces the 
growth of the country and the industry, 
discusses technological changes, takes a 
look at the future. The technique is semi- 
animation with live action. Though de- 
signed for internal use within the mem- 
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CLIPS 


- - COLLECTED INTO VARIOUS 
‘AREAS OF INTEREST, POSSIBLE USE, 
AND SUBJECT MATTER... 


bership of the Glass Blowers Assoc., it 
is a good film for local unions, and for 
school classes studying the labor move- 
ment. For rent from AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Ed., 815—16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


® You Are There at the Bargaining Table 
(50 mins., b&w) is an on-the-spot record 
of a 1955 televised collective bargaining 
session between the Rogers Corp. (Conn.) 
and the International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers. The issue is wage rates 
and their determination. This is for 
management study, specialist and profes- 
sional groups or classes; is available from 
its producer, The Americn Management 
Association (N.Y.C.), also from the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Education, Washington, D.C. 


® Your Social Security (18 mins.) is a 
revision of the older film by the same 
title and brings it up to date on who is 
eligible, death benefits and retirement in- 
come, procedure for qualifying, etc. Ad- 
dress the Social Security Administration, 
U.S. Dept of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D.C. 


® The Story of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board (23 mins., 1955) explains, 
through an individual story, how unions 
and management can use the services of 
the NLRB to improve labor-manage- 
ment relations. The stress is on keeping 
the peace in America’s industrial family. — 
Address the Institute of Management and 


Labor Relations, Rutgers University, New | 


Brunswick, N. J. 


Health, Safety 


® Molly Grows Up, a film that helps teach 
about menstruation and its meaning, is 
now available on a free-loan basis, or for 
purchase at print cost, from Personal 
Products Corporation, Milltown, N.J. It 
is also available now in Spanish. 


® Play It Safe (10 mins., color) is a 
public safety film developed in coopera- 
tion with the National Safety Council 
and the Bicycle Institute of America, to 
motivate community leaders to _ set 
Bicycle Safety Programs. This film docu- 
ments the true story of how the community 
of White Plains, N.Y., solved its problems 
of bicycle safety. A kit of posters and a 
teacher’s guide comes with the film. 
Sponsored by and available without charge 
from Johnson & Johnson, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. 
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LET'S THINK AND BE SAFE FO ee Billy to 

put on his thinking cap and avoid everyday 

school accidents. In b&w, also color, this 10. 

minute motivation film is for sale by Portafilms, 
Orchard Lake, Mich. 


@ Modern Massage Techniques (30 mins. 
color) demonstrates various forms of this 
type of treatment, including a whirlpool 
bath and a facial massage. The differences 
in the use for physical education compared 
with physical therapy and nursing are 
pointed out. Much of the film is made with 
a musical background, with the idea of 
showing the importance of relaxation and 
rhythm in massage. The music makes it 
difficult to understand the narrator at 
times, but the objective of the film—to 
standardize massage techniques — is 
achieved.—For rent from the Audio-Visual 
Center, Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 


You're Being Boarded (25 mins.) and 
Safety on the Water (28 mins.) for craft 
owners; also Artificial Respiration (11 
mins.), Learning to Swim (11 mins.) and 
The Crawl Stroke (8 mins.) are timely 
Coast Guard productions purchaseable 
through United World Films Inc., 1445 
Park Ave., N.Y. 29... Let’s Be At Home 
In the Water (10 mins., color, also b&w) 
is swimming and boating for youngsters, 
for sale and rent from Portafilms, Orchard 
Lake, Mich. Portafilms’ Elementary Safety 
Series also includes Let’s Think And Be 
Safe, plus three more titles. 


Features 


® Lost Boundaries by Louis de Rochemont 
is on the 1955-56 schedule of international 
features in 16mm available from Brandon 
Films Inc., 200 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. Other 
important titles are Under the Roofs of 
Paris (René Clair, France); Pagliacci 
(Italy) ; Ditte, Child of Man (Denmark) ; 
and the new sound version of The Battle- 
ship Potemkin, the Eisenstein classic. 


@ All Quiet on the Western Front, win- 
ner of two Academy and five international 
awards, is now available in 16mm from 
United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., 
N. Y. 29; also Hamlet and Henry V in 
color, with Sir Laurence Olivier. The 
Private War of Major Benson, The 
Shrike and The Red Shoes are other no- 
table titles on the U. W. list. 


@ Mr. Roberts, Helen of Troy, Daddy 
Long Legs and other true Cinemascope 
releases; also Rebel Without a Cause and 
other color features adapted for Cinema- 
scope, are among the 20 to be released 
nontheatrically soon by Films Inc., 
Wilmette, Il. 


NEW CONTEMPORARY FILMS ... 


Lotte Reiniger's famous silhouette films 

CINDERELLA 
GALLANT LITTLE TAILOR 
HANSEL AND GRETEL 
PUSS IN BOOTS 
SLEEPING BEAUTY 
THUMBELINA 

10 min. 


black and white 


Rental $3.00 Sale $50.00 
CARMEN 
GALATHEA 
PAPAGENO 
10 min. black and 
Rental $5.00 Sale $50.00 


Produced ‘by Primros2 Productions Ltd. 
Distributed exclusively by 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS, INC. 
13 E. 37th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


FOR THE FORWARD LOOK «a « « 


- in Story Book films: 


MOTHER GOOSE STORIES 
Animated figuerines—Miss Muff 

Hubbard, Queen of Hearts, Humpty 

enact fascinating nursery rhymes. 


STORY OF KING MIDAS 

Granted the “golden touch,” Midas when his 
daughter turns to gold, begs release from the 
curse. 


Mother 
ipty— 


~ BAILEY 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. 


FILMS, INC. 


HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 


New Rental Releases in 16mm: 


FRANCE 
Marcel Carné’s 
OF SHADOWS 
des Brum 
the gems Poetic realism of 
the great age of French cinema, star- 
ring Jean Gabin, Michéle Morgan, 
a Simon and Pierre Brasseur. 
. One of the most important of 
the ‘pre-war period.’’ 
Georges Sadoul, French Film 
ITALY 
Vittorio De Sica’s 
SHOESHINE 
An enduring masterpiece of compas- 
sion and social truth about two tone 
ht in the web of occupied Rome. 
pecial Academy Award, 


“One of the great, simple, and un- 
motion 
—The New Yorker 


U.S.S.R. 
BORIS GODUNOV 
Moussorgsky’s greatest opera, 
tacularly filmed = color by the leading 
artists, chorus, orchestra and ballet 
. of the — Theatre, Moscow. 
superb film’’—Chicago Sun-Times 
UNITED STATES 


fe. 
George Cukor: written by 
and Garson Kanin 


“Rich . . 


. exciting... 


—The New York Times 
Write for FREE Complete 
Feature Lict. 


BRANDON FILMS, we. 


200 West 57th Street, N. Y. 19 
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TIME TO LOOK AND LEARN 


HERE is strong evidence that the 

filmstrip is increasing in popularity 
as a medium for showing many facts, 
figures, stories, details, information, and 
for a host of reasons. It is to be hoped 
that those who elect to use the filmstrip 
on any subject remember that it is a 
medium for presenting a picture story. 
It is a medium with value in and of 
itself, and is not a substitute nor lesser 
visual method of presentation. It per- 
mits the user to do many things in the 
course of a presentation. There is strength 
in the medium because of this fact. There 
is time for study, time for thought, time 
for discussion, time to really leok and 
learn. 


Science, Nutrition 


© The Bryant Foundation (737 No. 
Edgemont St., Los Angeles 29, Calif.) 
is the producer of Mitk aNnp Goop 
HEALTH. Diet and health are important 
topics for consideration today, and milk 
plays an important role in all diets for 
both adults and children. In this strip, 
schematic drawings and diagrams give 
facts about milk which everyone should 
know. We see something of the com- 
ponent elements which make milk vital 
to body building, we see the relationship 
of milk to other foods, and its contribu- 
tion to growth, energy and physical well- 
being. The combination of factual data, 
Statistics and picture graphics provide a 
wealth of material that makes this strip 
very useful for a study of nutrition and 
home economics; also for health, physical 
education and science classes. It is ex- 
cellent too for home study clubs and 


for groups. 


Too many children have a low milk intake. 
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Secial Studies, Histery 


e Friendship Press (257 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10) is the producer of a 
color filmstrip A Puppy For Jose, made 
up of actual photographs, without cap- 
tions but accompanied by a manual which 
provides full descriptive matter, this strip 
gives a truly appealing picture of a few 
days in the life of a migrant family of 
Mexican heritage. The family all work 
at harvesting crops in different parts of 
our country. Little José yearns for a play- 
mate of his own, and the story of how he 
secured and kept his beloved puppy will 
be of interest to boys and girls. The strip 
was prepared by the Joint Commission 
on Missionary Education of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A., and will naturally be of interest 
to Sunday School and church school 
groups. It also has value, however, for 
social studies in academic schools, for it 
provides a good picture of living and 
working conditions as they affect a large 
group of workers. The guide is well pre- 
pared, the unit as a whole is a good one. 


e Jam Handy Organization (2821 E. 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Mich.) 
has a very timely set in their series 
Our NEIGHBORHOOD HELPERS. Every child 
is sure at some stage in his activities to 
come in contact with THE MILKMAN, Gro- 
CER, POLICEMAN, MAILMAN, FIREMAN AND 
the LipraRiAN. He should learn to ap- 
preciate what they contribute to his 
health and way of living and also to his 
enjoyment of life. The boys and girls 
of these filmstrips meet these friends and 
learn to know them, to watch them at 
work, and they also iearn how they them- 
selves can help th-ir community friends. 
These strips are good social studies mate- 
rial; they are also simple guidence ma- 
terial; and they are good story and lan- 
guage arts, material (in color). 


© Yale University Press (386 Fourth Ave., 
N.Y.C. 16) continuing its PAGEANT oF 
AMERICA FILMsTRIPs, has recently released 
Units 19-24. In black and white, these 
deal with THE Story oF AMERICAN Sport. 
AMERICAN PAINTING, GROWTH OF AMERI- 
CAN EDUCATION, THE AMERICAN SPIRIT IN 
LITERATURE, COMMUNICATION IN THE U.S., 
and TRANSPORTATION IN THE U.S. The 
pictorial materia!, all authentic, repre- 
sents a treasure-trove of resource data. 


BERR 
By DR. IRENE CYPHER 
Associate Professor, Department of 


Considerable research has gone into the 
production of this series. It is closely 
related to basic history and social studies 
units. Its sequential treatment makes it 


‘good for the study of the development of 


American history, and provides back- 
ground material for many projects. The 
entire series represents a visualization 
of material included in curriculum units. 


Clothing. Grooming 


© Household Finance Corporation (919 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.) 
offers some very useful and helpful in- 
formation in MAKE SENSE WITH Your 
This a problem for 
both families and individuals. Everyone 
at some time or other is faced with trying 
to provide a wardrobe, and stay within 
an allotted budget. Classes in consumer 
education and home economics will find 
this strip relates directly to material in 
the curriculum. Clubs and groups will 
find helpful suggestions on how to plan 
a wardrobe that will meet all emergencies, 
needs and occasions. The frames are un- 
captioned but a guide provides caption 
and discussion text. The subject is pre- 
sented through a visit with a family. 
This is a good addition to other House- 
hold Finance filmstrips. 


© Young America Films Inc. (18 E. 4\st 
St., N.Y.C. 17) has a very timely series in 
its GroominG FoR Boys, which supplies 
much needed material for health educa- 
tion and guidance at the junior high 
school level, and for the upper elementary 
grades also. The units are titled CLEAN 
As A WHuisTLE, TIME To ATTIRE, Fit As 
A Finpte, and Srrictty Business. Each 
topic is presented in a natural, sincere 
manner, and the arrangement of material 


Groomina is more than a matter of qood looks. 
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is good. There is a basic, factual style 
which should make these helpful in any 
discussion period. They supply sane, 
sensible information, they provide com- 
monsense observations on and _ illustra-. 
tions of the value of good personal habits. 
(40 frames, color). 


History, Literature 


e Museum Extension Services (10 E. 
43rd St., New York 17) has a num- 
ber of very good new productions, all in 
color. AMERICAN LITERATURE: THE SOUTH 
gives a very complete picture of some 
of the people, places and contributions 
to our literature of authors closely as- 
sociated with our Southern states. Cur- 
rier and Ives’ prints depict some of the 
landscapes and types of homes. We also 
see pictures of such personalities as 
Patrick Henry, Jefferson, Audubon, 


Stephen Foster, Joel Chandler Harris, 
Mary N. Murfree and others. The per- 
sonalities included are an_ interesting 
group about whom too little has been 
known. This series provides good mate- 
rial for social studies and literature classes. 


Tue STATUE OF LIBERTY is devoted, 
its name implies, to the great statue 
which symbolizes so much to the United 
States and to all the world. The story 
includes pictures of the sculptor Bar- 
tholdi, models of the various parts of the 
statue as he worked on it, a picture of 
the dedication ceremonies on Oct. 28, 
1886, and scenes from inside the statue. 
This is really a visual field trip and 
would be excellent in preparation for an 
actual visit to this national shrine. 


ANDREW Jackson’s Home: THE HeEr- 
MITAGE, takes us on a visit to another 
national shrine, the home of the first 
president to be elected from what has 
been called “the wild and woolly West.” 
Some little-known facts about Jackson's 
family life are included, as well as 
scenes from his political career. Naturally 
the home is the center of attention, but 
it has been related to the other details, 
and the whole strip presents what is 
actually a very good biographical vig- 
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nette of Jackson, his wife and the part 
they played in our history. The story is 
an interesting one, well told in pictures 
that have value for those interested in 
events and people connected with the 
development of the United States. 


Current Affairs 


© Current Affairs Films (527 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. 17) has a number of 
useful and valuable strips which have 
been so produced that banks, insurance 
companies and other industries may 
“sponsor” them and make them available 
in any given locality. For example, 
Canapa Topay presents an overview of 
the resources, industries and people of 
our neighbor to the north. It gives us a 
glimpse of the major sources of Canada’s 
natural wealth, and the industrial growth 
which has taken place there since the 
end of World War II. It also shows 
something of the various projects in 
which both Canada and the U.S. are 
mutually concerned. 


CHANGING LATIN AMERICA does some- 
what the same thing for our neighbors 
to the south. Great attention is given 
to political affairs in the Latin American 
countries in order to try to provide an an- 
swer to the question: “How stable is Latin 
America?” Again we are given an over- 
view of people, resources, industries and 
products which contribute to the life 
and economic well-being of these coun- 
tries. This strip could well be made the 
basis for research and discussion in social 
studies, economic geography and _ inter- 
national affairs. 


AmMErica’s YOUTH is a strip which seems 
most likely to interest parent-teacher 
groups and human relations workshops 
and community leadership groups. It 
focuses our attention on the trouble spots 
which contribute to juvenile delinquency; 
it points to the need for guidance for 
youth in both personal and vocational 
affairs, and it stresses the need for good 
family relations. It ends with a direct 
challenge to the viewer to consider what 
he can do to help solve delinquency 
problems in his own community. Film- 
strips such as this can spark discussion 
and help create interest in community 
meetings. 


INDIA TODAY, In the Current Affair series of 
monthly releases, is available free, through 


local sponsorship. in many areas. 


“Here is a film which is certain 
to be useful to librarians and 
teachers. Avoiding all the trite- 
ness of many cliché-rulden 
‘travelogues, it gives its audi- 
ence a real insight into an area 
that is famous for its literary 
and historical associations. We 
were pleased to show it to our 
members at the 1956 Convention 
of E.F.L.A.” 


Educational Film Library Assn. 


THE LAKE DISTRICT 


For some, the English Lake Dis- 
trict is the shrine at which 
pilgrims still pay respects to 
Wordsworth and his fellow 
poets. 


For others, it is a national park 
of great natural beauty with 
magnificent regions of lakes and 
mountains. 


For still others, it is the heritage 
of the people of Cumberland, 
Westmorland and Lancashire 
whose traditions and customs 
hark back to the days of the 
Vikings. 


Here is a film at once a beauti- 
ful experience for the arm-chair 
traveler and a perfect aid to the 
teacher and librarian for the 
thorough insight it affords the 
student into this famed - region 
and its peoples. 


Commentary spoken by 
MICHAEL REDGRAVE 


Technicolor 

20 Minutes 
Rental $6.00 per day 
Sale $150 per print 


available from 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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| TFilmstrips— 


STUDENT PARTICIPATION Program 


PART Il 


Nine sets (comprising 54 titles) are 
now available in this unique educational 
materials’ program. Six sets are reviewed 
here. Three were reviewed in the last » 

issue of FILM NEWS. 


ONTINUING our exploration of 
sound slidefilm materials, we re- 
cently at our school reviewed, with the 
assistance of teachers who are experts 
for the appropriate grade levels, six 
more of the 15 sets of Student Participa- 
tion filmstrips released by the DuKane 
Corporation of St. Charles, Illinois. 

This company, an electronics manufac- 
turer, makes and markets a combination 
filmstrip projector and record player 
with an automatic 
Though the SrupENT Participation film- 
strips and records are perhaps ideally 
handled by means of this automatic 
equipment, we were not at all handi- 
capped by the lack of it, because we fol- 
lowed the procedures, outlined on the 
record jackets, for the use of a standard 
33-1/3 rpm player along with our school’s 
own filmstrip projector. 

We were all delighted with the audio 
and visual production quality of the Du- 
Kane material. The photography is ex- 
cellent, the’ pictures are closely related to 
the topics under discussion, the presenta- 
tion is accurate, and suited to the grade 
level for which it is intended. The art 
work is excellent. The voices are all 
good, with regard to diction and enuncia- 
tion. In Srories For Younc Ears good 
sound effects add much to enjoyment 
and understanding. 


stopping device. - 


“Stories for Young Ears - II” 


A language arts series for primary 
grades, this color set is comprised of the 
following story strips: SNow WHITE AND 
Rose Rep; THE Macic Horse; Bossy, 
THE SQUIRREL; REYNARD, THE Fox; Puss 
iN Boots; and THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 

Tue Macic Horse, the squirrel subject 
and REYNARD, THE Fox are particularly 
replete with science learning, habit train- 
ing, concepts of good human relations 
and character development. These three 
may well be utilized for middle as well 
as primary grades. Supplementary learn- 
ing are innumerable in REYNARD es 
pecially. 

We found that each of the six strips 
in this set includes some vocabulary that 
is above the usual primary grade level. 
For the most part, however, the utiliza- 
tion of such words is closely related to 
the picture and so is almost self-explana- 
tory. Bobby Squirrel “leaps,” is “an- 
noyed,” “nibbles,” etc. Puss in Boots 
meets a “cobbler,” a “miller,” a “noble- 
man,” etc. Snow White and Rose Red 
see a “gnome,” a “stump,” etc. 

Snow WHITE AND Rose Rep and THE 
SLEEPING BEAUTY are presented in an en- 
chanting silhouette technique which one 
pupil said reminded him of holding a 
flashlight behind something black, be- 
cause so much light shone from the pic- 
tures. The showing of these two strips 
creates a very happy mood and a pleasur- 
able emotional climate for learning. 
There are authentic examples of coop- 
eration displayed in the story, and a re- 


Left: A scene from the timely strip EUROPEAN RUSSIA: MOSCOW TO THE CAUCASUS 
(series, GEOGRAPHY I!). Right: MASHA AND THE BEAR, from STORIES FOR YOUNG 


EARS |, was the Silver Award winner at the 1956 Sound Slidefilm Conference. 
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By CHARLOTTE B. POLISHUK 
A-V Coordinator, P.S. 42, Brooklyn, Ne 


York . . . An M.A. in Communications (N. Y. 

Univ.), Mrs. Polishuk writes for and abou? 

educational films and filmstrips, is working 0 
her doctorate. 


THE ESKIMOS is a particularly interesting strip 
in PEOPLE AROUND THE WORLD. 


markably sympathetic development of the 
bear. 

Tue Macic Horse is a more complex 
tale. But fortunately, the villainous 
sorcerer is so comically portrayed that 
even a kindergarten child cannot be 
afraid of him. The same desirable pic- 
torial quality is true with regard to the 
bad fairy in THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


“People Around the World” 


The six strips in this set are ABORIGINES 
or AusTRALIA; NATIVES OF BORNEO AND 
Tue Istanps; PuEBLO AND AMAZON 
INDIANS; BEDOUINES OF AFRICA; PYGMY 
AND Basuto Trises oF AFrica; and THE 
Eskimo. This set will help not only the 
4th grade, but the 6th also, and possibly 
Junior High School teachers, by providing 
material about sections of the world 
that have become familiar in the news- 
papers because of wars, explorations and 
scientific research, but about which there 
is an extreme dearth of textbook material 
on a reading level usable for such grades. 

All kinds of interesting habits and 
customs about heretofore remote people 
and places: are made real here for the 
viewer. Sympathetic concepts are em- 
phasized and a wealth of purposeful re- 
search material presented. Maps with 
clear, large arrows establish locations; 
terms are defined clearly and simply, as: 
“The aborigines are the first people who 
live in a land.” Student participation is 
motivated by questions giving rise to 
comparisons, reviews, retained knowledge. 

Over and over we see that people in 
remote places work together to accom- 
plish the same goals for which people 


(Continued on page 27) 
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everywhere join forces. If, in education, 
we seek to build knowledge, develop de- 
sirable attitudes, implement cooperation, 
and create respect for other cultures, 
here is instructional material that keeps 
these goals always in view. 

Tue Eskimo presents its people in many 
phases of their home life, clearly and 
lucidly explained. The inclusion of ac- 
tivities involving children makes this 
strip particularly interesting. Our fourth 
graders related to these activities with 


great enthusiasm. The language level” 


is also admirably suited to this grade. 
Though simple, the commentary is ex- 
tremely interesting, and as down-to-earth 
as the meaningful pictures. 

The mapwork is terrific in that it 
meets a real need for simple, easily ab- 
sorbed legends. Many of the student 
participation techniques, already noted 
as characteristic of the DuKane series, 
are utilized in this strip also. For instance, 
pupils are asked to point out specific sec- 
tions in certain pictures. The question 
on the record: “Will someone please go 
to the screen?” produces spirited interest. 

PUEBLO AND AMAZON INDIANS provides 
valuable material for any class with a 
unit on Indians—particularly in the 3rd 
and 4th grades. This presentation stresses 
the admirable characteristics of these peo- 
ple and emphasizes their remarkably 
beautiful craft work which begs for color 
to show it off fully. The lives of the 
Pueblo and the Amazon are compared 
and contrasted. The concept developed 
is, that these people have needs like our 
own; that they work to house and feed 
themselves and their families as we do; 
even if their way of living and their food 
are different from ours, largely because of 
locational factors. 


Again, the mapwork is most helpful - 


in establishing these concepts. The fre- 
quent presentation of children is effective. 
The spelling out of such words as 
“manioc,” slowly and carefully, is helpful 
to the group that has been guided to 
purposeful watching and listening. 


“Measuring Time & Things” 


This set should be universally helpful 
in the elementary and Junior High 
grades. The strip READING THE Hour is 
particularly useful, as teachers find that 
many pupils, even beyond third grade, 
cannot do this. The clock here is so 
large and its figures so clear that even 
primary pupils can achieve the satisfac- 
tion of mastering this step in telling 
time. 

The other five strips in the set are more 
challenging, increasing in difficulty. The 
technique of shading a portion of the 
clock in READING THE MINUTES is most 
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helpful, but we would have preferred 
some clarification of terminology. For 
example, “35 after 12” should also be 
considered as “25 before 1,” since this 
is common usage in real life. 

Time Stories, the third strip, fascinates 
pupils with its interesting diagrams. The 
mental arithmetic involved may prove 
somewhat difficult for lower graders, but 
the teacher can prepare them by present- 
ing similar problems for practice before- 
hand. 


In the strip on THe Ruier: THe INcH 
AND THE Incu, pupil hearts were 
won, and a real motivation for learning 
provided, by “Andy the Acrobat” and 
his cavortings. He helps make this strip 
a really important contribution to avail- 
able instructional materials on mathe- 
matics. 

All the strips in this set are excellent, 
in that they include highly imaginative 
and useful measuring experiences. The 
repetitive technique of the white guide 
line just above the ruler, focusses atten- 
tion effectively. The line pinpoints the 
information being given on the accom- 
panying record. Incidentally, each pupil 
should have available a 12-inch ruler 
for practice of the new learning. We 
would have liked a few frames inter- 
spersed, showing the complete 12-inch 
ruler, instead of concentration on a four- 
inch section. Great visual clarity is 
achieved, however, with this section. 


Pre-testing was a basic principle of the series. 

Miss Grace Goodman of Films For Discussion 

developed the student participation and 
handled production. 


“Area and Volume” 


This set will be of inestimable assis- 
tance to teachers who have found it next 
to impossible to concretize this teaching 
so that each and every pupil in the class 
may see, hear, and absorb. The need for 
this material begins in the 4th grade, 
and the more difficult concepts here pre- 
sented are essential for the 6th grade 
and Junior High School. Each of the 
six strips in the set presents its informa- 
tion in direct relation to a purposeful 
problem. For example, MEAsuRING WITH 
SqQuaREs indicates an area of cloth scorched 
By an iron. Srupies IN SQUARE INCHES 
AND SQUARE FEET deals with a kennel 
for the dog. This makes for practical, 
realistic mathematics. Also, there is con- 
tinual emphasis on relationships between 
the sizes of various objects. 

The other strips in this series deal, as 
their titles imply, with PROBLEMs IN AREA, 
Wuat A GrapH MEANs, How A GRAPH 
Tetts a Story, and GRAPH PROBLEMS. 
All are packed with pertinent informa- 
tion, provide for followup activities, and 
stimulate pupil production of the various 
shapes and forms indicated. They also 
give impetus for further experimentation 
by pupils and teachers. 


“Biology - 


This set deals with its subject under 
the separate headings of DicEstion; REs- 
PIRATION AND BLoop CIRCULATION; Foop 
AND HEALTH; CARBOHYDRATES; FATS AND 
PROTEINS; VITAMINS AND MINERALS. Its 
presentation is enriched by an unusually 
fine narrative voice. A teacher in our — 
school who is an expert in science, guided 
our viewing of this material. His en- 
thusiasm for it was great. In his opinion, 
the visual presentation should be made 
available to teachers even as low as the 
4th grade but to do so, more definition of 
terms would be needed. He was un- 
reservedly prepared to rate this material 
as of inestimable value for the 6th grade, 
for Junior High, possibly even for Senior 
High School. —C.B.P. 


(To be continued in our next issue) 
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This is the Bell Howell Filmosound 385, newly designed model of the world’s most widely used 16mm sound projector. 


GREAT NEW TEACHING TOOL 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILM 
“Films bring quick understanding to slow readers,” says 
Mr. Rosenquist. “Sound movies broaden the experience 
of all students in science, industrial arts and social sub- 
jects. And important to us, the rugged Filmosound makes 
classroom projection simple, reliable and foolproof.” 


How Filmosound helps High School 
students learn faster, retain more 


Enrollment is nearing 3,200 at Maine Township High School, 
suburban Chicago. Audio-visual director Wayne I. Rosenquist 
reports: “We find that sound movies sharpen students’ learn- 
ing power and improve their retention. Our dependable Filmo- 
sounds help us maintain high standards of instruction.” 

Now this great teaching tool is improved again: increased 
amplifier output (double power under normal conditions, four 
times stronger at low voltage), sound-insulated aluminum doors, 
an end to warm-up delay .. . plus all-gear drive, straight-line 
optics, simple controls, still picture clutch and reverse. 

If you need to improve communications and inspire action 
in school, church or business, ask your Bell & Howell dealer 
for a Filmosound 385 demonstration or write for free brochure. 
Bell & Howell, 7179 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


imactnation Dell & Howell 
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Religious Snterfaith 


A tree nursery of Jerusalem pine saplings for 
reforestation (THE NEGEV) 


Vistas of Israel No. 3 
(Continued from page 17) 


GoLp IN THE TREES, the third item, 
deals with the growth, picking and ship- 
ping of oranges, Israel’s largest export 
commodity. In April of each year 20,000 
hands gather in the harvest. Modern 
machinery inspects, sorts and packages 
it. Israeli ships at Hailfa harbor receive 
it for transport to 18 countries. A golden 
currency, it makes Israeli purchase pos- 
sible of transformers, steel girders, har- 
vesters, trucks. 

All three items in the Vistas OF IsRAEL 
edition are of value to social geography 
groups in grade schools, as well as being 
of interest to religious and general au- 
diences of all ages. —R. DISRAELI 


For rent $3, sale $25 from Israel Office 
of Information, 11 E, 70th St., N.Y.C. 
Available for tv without charge. 


Wine of Morning 
(Continued from page 16) 


are performing in unaccustomed cos- 
tumes. Despite these things no one can 
see this picture unmoved. 

A word of warning should be given, not 
only here, but in the publicity that will 
be attached to the film. The crucifixion 
scene is given with uncomfortable realism, 
particularly the death of the young thief 
on the cross. This is not—definitely not— 
a picture to be seen by children. In 
spite of the fact that children view with 
equanimity all kinds of violence in mo- 
tion pictures and on television, there is 
something unnerving about seeing these 
religious characters in terms of violent 
suffering. This is an adult picture, beauti- 
fully done. —T. E. MILLER 


Color feature based on the novel by 
Bob Jones, Jr. Directed by Katherine 
Stenholm for Unusual Films, Bob Jones 
University, Greenville, South Carolina. 
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The Hidden Heart 
. (Continued from page 16) 

without being deeply moved. It is not 
often that there is presented so excellent 
a picture to serve as a starting point for 
an evening’s heated and profitable dis- 
cussion. If there were more motion pic- 
tures that could stimulate discussion, ihe 
cause might be better advanced.—T.E.M. 


29 minutes. Rental, $10. Produced by 

the Broadcasting and Film Commission 

and available through denominational 
and local audio-visual dealers. 


IN OUR NEXT ISSUE: 

® THE CHURCH SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION A-V KIT of the Broadcasting and 
Film Commission, reviewed by Rev. 
Theodore E. Miller . . . 

@ NEW DAY IN THE MIDDLE EAST, the 
first film release in the projected audio- 
visual program of the Arab Information 
Center... 

®@ Reviews of 30 other films, also sound and 
silent filmstrips . . . the story of the 
Pfizer Laboratories’ production program 

. public service programs for tele- 
vision . . . other articles, plus regular 
departments. 


Jerusalem (From page 17) 
blems, and some of its public buildings 
are shown. It is a city united — churches 
and synagogues co-exist, the sound of 
church bells and of hymns mingles with 
the clatter of traffic and peoples of di- 
verse origins. It is also a city divided, 
in that it is split by settlement of the war 
that threatened to destroy it, into Israel 
and Arab sections. Above all, “it is a 
city in seven-league boots, striding out 
to meet the future,” and enjoying the 
present. A restless metropolis, it is still 
a Sabbath city, and the sequence of every- 
thing closing down on Friday at sundown 
is impressive — though there should have 
been here some indication of what the 
people do, instead of leaving the viewer 
on the note of a “dead street” scene. 
There is also a rather too constant stream 
of narration. These objections notwith- 
standing, JERUSALEM should be a wel- 
come and popular film with religious 
and interfaith groups, and for travel- 
minded audiences. 


—R. DISRAELI 
10 mins., b&w. In the "This Is Israel" 
series. For rent from Contemporary 


Films, 13 E. 37th St., N.Y.C. For sale 
$40 from Israel Office of Information, 
i! E. 70th St., N.Y.C. 


professional . 
that | have 
ever seen. 

— Don Rome 


Wine of Morning 


First Film to Win 
ALL 4 TOP AWARDS 


vangelical Film Foundation 


BEST FILM OF THE YEAR 


BEST ACTOR OF THE YEAR 


Al Carter -Christian Oscar 


OUTSTANDING PRODUCER 
OF THE YEAR 


Bob Jones University 


4 OUTSTANDING DIRECTOR 
OF THE YEAR 


Katherine Stenholm 


Bob Jones University 
Greenville, South Carolina 
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WORKING 


with the LAB 


THE WISE PRODUCER KNOWS THAT CONTROL IS THE KEY TO 
RESULTS, AND GIVES THE FILM LABORATORY A CHANCE TO 
DO ITS BEST FOR HIM BY UNDERSTANDING THE WAY IT WORKS. 


Vital Link 


HE film laboratory is the vital link 

between a production and its view- 
ing audience. Regardless of how much 
money and effort have been put into the 
planning and shooting, a motion picture 
still has to be processed to be of any use. 
But the business of developing the nega- 
tive, printing it, the fine grain, the dupe 
negative and the release print, is the 
most misunderstood process in film mak- 
ing; perhaps because it is the one step 
that the producer actually has nothing 
to do with. 

It is of great importance that those 
engaged in motion picture production— 
whether for the theatrical screen, the 
16mm circuit or television—should have 
a good working knowledge of what makes 
a film lab “tick.” 


Diversity 


Film laboratories range in size from 
a one-man shop geared to process no 
more than several thousand feet of film 
a week, to massive establishments em- 
ploying hundreds of workers and turning 
out millions of feet of processed film. 
Regardless of size, however, a laboratory 
must maintain the highest technical 
standards at all times, though there may 
be differences in processing machinery 
and techniques. There are variations 
too within the same laboratories, even 
if kept to the minimum. For instance, 
it is impossible for two negatives to be 
developed at exactly the same density, 
since the chemicals in the developing 
. solution by nature vary continuously, 
even if in microscopic amounts. 


The Negative 


Before the shooting begins on any 
film, its producer should consult with 
his director of photography and confirm 
with him the laboratory eventually to be 
used. In “choosing, the factors to be 
weighed should be the experience of the 
lab, what, developing techniques it uses 
and what types of bath, what speed can 
be reasonably expected, and of course 
what are its control and cleanliness stand- 
ards. 

When the laboratory has been chosen, 
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At the new Consolidated Film Industries’ lab 
in N.Y.C. (top to bottom): the Negative 
Coding Room houses highly specialized ma- 


chines in immaculate working space . . .35mm 

and 16mm developers can be converted from 

negative to positive in 16 minutes . . . Air 

conditioning keeps humidity and temperature 
always constant. 


tests should be made to determine what 
exposure index to use for the best pos- 
sible results. 

All film manufacturers rate their film 
at a certain speed, provided development 
is under the conditions specified by the 
manufacturer. This is normally called 
the exposure index. A film developed 
under the manufacturer’s specifications 
may have a rated speed of ASA 64. The 


By LEROY SYLVERST 
Director of Cinematography 


labs, however, depending on what ma 
chinery they use, may alter this speed. 
For example, film rated at ASA 64 could 
easily be ASA 50 or ASA 125, depending 
on which lab is used. 

Once the ASA speed is established, 
however, the photo light meter is set, 
and the film taken. An alternate testing 
method is, to take a reading of the key 
light with a foot candle meter from the 
subject’s position, and to establish 7 
formula (such as 125 foot candles at f:3.2), 
Usually the lab will offer advice as tw 
how many foot candles for best results 
in their developing baths are necessary 
at a given f. stop opening. The rest is 
a matter of the quality of lens used, and 
the density for which the cameraman js 
striving. 

It should be obvious, in view of the 
above, that if a cameraman exposes for 
one lab and the producer even inadver- 
tently sends the film to another lab, the 
results cannot be expected to be good. 
There is also a difference between labs 
in the contrast of the developed negative. 
Some can develop to the gamma specified 
by the cameraman, but usually it’s the 
cameraman who has to adjust his shoot. 
ing to the solutions and timing operations 
standard at the laboratory of his choice. 


Time Schedules 


Many laboratories are geared for spe 
cific types of work. Some do only 16mm 
biack and white, for example. Others 
specialize in color. Some are geared for 
feature films only. Some, the big ones, 
handle everything from 16mm to 35mm 
in both black and white and color. Ad- 
ditionally, there are those set up for fast 
service such as is required in theater and 
television newsreel production. 

It should be borne in mind, however, 
that—whatever the lab and the type of 
work it is called on to do—all require 
ample time to do their best job. 

It is a strange paradox that film pro 
ducers will spend endless time preparing 
a production; considerable money and 
effort in shooting it; then risk the entire 
motion picture by rushing it through the 
laboratory. 

The best of labs can do a better job 
if given the proper time to do it. A good 


(Continued on page 31) 
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The Film Lab 
(Continued from page 30) 


rule of thumb in film processing is to al- 
low 24 hours per operation, i.e.: 24 hours 
for the end tests and negative to be proc- 
essed along with the work print; another 
24 for the fine grain; and still another 
24 hours for the dupe negative. This 
schedule is given in the full knowledge 
that it is possible for a major lab to 
knock out a 35mm negative and work 
print in 80 minutes, finished. 


What’s the Rush? 


Since the advents of television, and in 
the East particularly, impossible dead- 
lines are set often because a client, 
anxious to see his film, regardless of its 
release or program date pushes his agency. 
The agency in turn pushes the film’s 


\@ producer, and the producer (hoping for 


another job from the agency), pushes the 
lab. Unfortunately, too, there are still 
other agencies which regard it as a great 
accomplishment to rush a job through 
the lab for little or no reason. 

All these folks would do better work 
and get better work done for them, if 
they'd slow down a bit. Most of the 
time there’s really no reason for all the 
tush. It just gets to be a state of mind. 
Or perhaps it’s the effect of radio, which 
is much simpler to hurry. Many of the 
agency people came from radio, though 
the better advertising executives learned 
their film lessons early in the transitional 
stages from radio to television, and are 
now turning out top work in the area of 
television film. 

There are legitimate occasions, of 
course, when a job has to be rushed. In 
such cases premium and overtime rates 
must be expected and figured into produc- 
tion costs. Special contracts take care 
of newsreel outfits and their deadline 
requirements. 

Film laboratories like t to build a good 
working relationship with their clients, 
and welcome discussion with producers. 
Directors of photography frequently can 
have their tests developed without charge 
before actual production gets underway. 
The film lab is very often the deciding 
factor as to whether a film will be a suc- 
cess, artistically and even monetarily. It 
cannot be regarded as a completely 
mechanical operation to be speeded up 
by the pull of a throttle, or a threat. 


Editor's Note: Part II, in our next issue, 
will discuss some important laboratory 
techniques and give information on how 
any film can be improved by proper 


understanding and use of the film lab- 
ory. 
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BESELER’s 


VU-LYTE 


OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


OPENS A NEW ERA FOR TEACHING 
EFFECTIVENESS 

VU-LYTE IL Gives o Brighter Picture 

VU-LYTE I ‘is Lighter in Weight—Smaller in Size 

VU-LYTE IL Has the Pointex* Built-In Optical Pointer 


THIS IS AN EXCITING NEW ACHIEVEMENT IN THE WORLD 
OF EDUCATION. HERE ARE JUST A FEW EXAMPLES OF WHAT 
THE VU-LYTE IT OFFERS: 


W-LYTE II DELIVERS TWICE THE 
ILLUMINATION (140 lumens) OF PRIOR 
MODELS. IT GIVES A BRILLIANT 
IMAGE ON THE SCREEN — SO 
BRILLIANT THAT THE ROOM NEED 
NOT BE FULLY DARKENED! (A new 
F/3.6 lens and a new o optical stem make 
this possible.) The $ powerful 
illumination shows more vail in every 

projected picture, permits clear and precise 
understanding of the copy, gives closer 
communication between students and 
studies. 


VU-LYTE IT IS SMALLER, MORE 
COMPACT, LIGHTER IN WEIGHT. 
VU-LYTE IT is portable, convenient to use’ in 
every classroom. 


x VU-LYTE IThas the built-in optical pointer 
—BESELER’S EXCLUSIVE POINTEX*. A 
clear sharp arrow moves at will anywhere on 
the screen, attracts and keeps attention 
where the Teacher wants... adds just the 
right amount of dramatic emphasis. 


SINCE te6o 


- EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 


%& VU-LYTE IT has provisions to keep books 
and papers flat, in focus; elevation legs are 
individually spring loaded; the copy cooling 
mechanism is quiet; large rear-door openi 
accepts big 3-dimensional objects for 
projection, makes them easy to manipulate. 
(This lends vast new possibilities for 
projector use.) 


% VU-LYTE IT has the FEED-O-MATIC 
Conveyor, another Beseler exclusive feature. 
FEED-O-MATIC automatically rolls the 
copy into position, automatically rolls it 
out as new copy enters. FEED-O- MATIC 
gives the operator smooth, untroubled 
performance. 


Many other exclusive features make 
BESELER’S VU-LYTE II the most functional 
of all Opaque Projectors. is a 
magnificent new instrument for Teaching. 
Write Beseler for a Free Demonstration of 
the all-new VU-LYTETI No. obligation, of 
course. Dept. F-S shone 
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Cerdematic Rewind 


Victor Animatograph Corp. (Daven- 
port, Ia.) has announced a convenient 
accessory for its J-12, wood-cased 16mm 
projector speaker: a Cordomatic rewind. 
This is a self-contained unit that fits 
inside the speaker case and permits the 
speaker cord to be rewound smoothly and 
neatly in a matter of seconds. It also length- 
ens the life of the cord by eliminating 
snarling and knotting. The reel contains 
50 feet of wire and any length of cord from 
5 to 50 feet can be drawn off it. After the 
operator disconnects the plug from the 
projector, at the program’s end, a gover- 
nor-controlled mechanism automatically 
winds the cord back to the speaker case. 
The Victor J-12 is purchaseable with the 
automatic rewind reel. The rewind kit 
is also purchaseable separately. 


Another Milestone 


® Victor Animatograph Corporation of 
Davenport, Iowa—pioneer 16mm camera 
and projector firm, founded in 1910— 
has consolidated with the Kalart Com- 


pany Inc., Plainville, Conn., which man- 
ufactures range finders, flash camera 
equipment and film editors. The Victor 
manufacturing and engineering facili- 
ties will be brought under one roof with 
Kalart at Plainville at the end of the 
year. Victor headquarters will continue 
to be at its 46-year-old Davenport address 
where sales and training facilities will 
also be maintained. The New York and 
Chicago branch offices will continue in 
their present locations. According to 
Victor’s president, Sam Rose, no changes 
are contemplated in personnel or com- 
pany policies. 


® Niblack Thorne Co., (Dept. P-34, 
Scottsdale, Arizona) is marketing a Magi- 
Clip that keeps recording tape from un- 
reeling, and permits handling, mailing 
or storing without fear of unwinding or 
wrinkling. This non-magnetic brass clip 
snaps on and off, fits any size of reel, 
reduces tape wear, ends the need for 
masking tape or rubber bands, is pur- 
chaseable in packages of 4, 10 and 30. 


Tripod Perfection ! 


PROFESSIONAL 
JUNIOR TRIPOD 


ALWAYS A GREAT TRIPOD, the new im- 
proved PROFESSIONAL JUNIOR with the 
removable head; now features the following 
improvements: 

© Simplified camera attaching method with 
easily accessible knob © Adjustable tele- 
scoping pan handle—make it longer or 
shorter © Pan handle sockets for left, right 
or reverse tilt. © Sturdier construction of 
tilt and pan locking levers. © Cast in tie- 
down eyelets. NO INCREASE IN PRICE. See, 
test, try PRO JR.—you'll never want to be 
without it. ad 
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AmeRA CQuipment 6. 


Dept. F-8-25, 315 W. 43rd St., New York 36, 


Attached Lid 


e Richard Manufacturing Co. (5914 
Noble Ave., Van Nuys, Calif.) is mar- 
keting a radically different plastic film- 
strip container made of the miracle ma- 
terial of “squeeze bottle” fame. Named 
Poly-Cons, those polyethelene containers 
may be the answer to the need for a film- 
strip “can” that won’t scratch the film. An 
unmistakeable feature of the Poly-Con 
is its attached top that won't get lost 
or onto the wrong can. Lightweight, 
unbreakable, moistureproof and of stand- 
ard storage size, Poly-Cons are available 
in various colors, at competitive prices. 


Test Reel 


e The Society of Motion Picture and 
Television Engineers is renting at a 
nominal fee a new 16mm test film that 
measures registration, aperture size, reso- 
lution, shutter timing, centering of the 
image, and steadiness of its own test 
image with respect to the perforation. It 
also provides a “thousandth scale” for 
measuring film movement in double ex- 
posure testing of printer steadiness. It 
is expected to be useful to manufacturers 
for quality control of 16mm _ projectors; 
in film labs to adjust 16mm _ printers; 
b&w, also color, television film chains. 
It comes in lengths of 100 feet. Inquire 
and for precise alignment of 16mm 
SMPTE, 55 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36. 


Inspection Rewind 


e Film libraries and distributors are be- 
ing offered a new inspection rewind that 
promises to save time in film operations. 
This machine operates by an ingenious 
foot pedal control so that the hands are 
left free for inspection and quick repairs. 
Both reels work synchronously, stopping 
instantly upon break of film, or release 
of the foot pedal. The speed of wind- 
ing, forward or in reverse, is controlled 
by the pressure of heel or toe on the 
pedal. According to the manufacturer, 
operators of minimum experience can 


(Continued on page 33) 
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detect damage spots, make repairs, and 
rewind faster than has been heretofore 
possible. The machine is the Foster Re- 
wind, named for its inventor, Dr. J. 
Edwin Foster, Director of the A. V. In- 
stitute, Assoc. of American Medical Col- 
leges. The unit will be manufactured 
under Dr. Foster's supervision for 
worldwide distribution by International 
Film Bureau Inc., isin 


Electronic Eye 


The Bell & Howell “gold- 
en anniversary” model 200-EE is the 
world’s first fully automatic movie 
camera. An “electric eye” automatically 
adjusts the lens iris to varying indoor 
or outdoor light conditions, assuring 
perfect exposure even if the subject 
moves from light to shadow. A warning 
light in the viewfinder signals when the 
light is not sufficient. The current for 
the photoelectric cell and the motor that 
moves the iris is supplied by six tiny 
mercury cell batteries with a life of one 
year or more. The 20mm f/1.9 lens is in 
a focussing mount. The 200-EE also 
has accessory telephoto and wide angle 
lens attachments; adjustments for all 
speeds from ASA 10 to ASA 100; a film 
footage indicator; a continuous run lock; 
and single frame exposure control. If 
desired, it can be operated manually 
without the automatic exposure control. 


Anamorphic 


® Bell & Howell Co. (7100 McCormick 
Road, Chicago) has released a new 2- 
inch anamorphic projection lens for the 
JAN (Joint Army-Navy) 
projector. Called the Filmorama 921, 

scombines a 2” f 1.4 projection lens, an 
anamorphic lens, and a focussing unit. 
The 921 fits directly into the JAN lens 
mount, eliminating attachments, adapt- 
ors and brackets. Once set for the proper 
distance (anything from 8 to 60 feet), 
sharp focus is obtained by turning a 
knob instead of the entire lens. Built 
to conform to military specifications, the 
lens is resistant to severe environmental 
conditions of heat, cold, moisture, 
fungus, etc. 


SUMMER 1956 


For use on boilers, 
air conditioning and 
refrigerating systems, 


etc. 


Nuclear Physics 


e The Packard Manufacturing Co. 
(Jacksonville, Fla.) is marketing a new 
water conditioner that eliminates and 
prevents scale and corrosion formations 
without the use of chemicals. An un- 
usual gadget representing an application 


of nuclear physics’ principles, it does 
its work by imparting added energy to 
the atoms of the water solution. It is 
said to be easily installed. Requiring no 
costly servicing in labor or chemicals, it 
carries a 10-year warranty. is manufac- 
tured in sizes handling from 6.5 to 1760 
gallons per minute. 


ORDISK Film Junior of Copenhagen, 
Denmark, has written to Film News: 
“We have interpreted the spirit of 
your magazine to be one of promotion 
of international understanding through 
visual education and, since good educa- 
tional benefits march along with good 
entertainment, we hope you will assist 
us to establish connections with one or 
more American companies in this con- 
nection.” 


Danish Firm Wants American Films 


Nordisk lists its interests as being pri- 
marily in “cartoons (color), comedies, 
travel films and the like. There is a 
large quantity of 1l6mm_ educational 
classroom and community film in Den- 
mark, but there is also a definite lack of 
smaller entertainment subjects suitable 
to make the cultural films digestible.” 

Nordisk Film Junior is a branch of 
the 50-year-old production and distribu- 
tion Nordisk Films Kompagni A/S. 


athletic programs. 


service. 


MEMBER 


' CHECK these uses for 
RECREATIONAL FILMS 


. . . Take full advantage of your 16mm 
sound projectors! 


. . . Use Hollywoods’ finest, selected films! 


1 Noon hour programs, rainy day activities. 

O Festivals, carnivals, fund-raising. 

O Enrich educational programs in ean, Tie history, lan- 
guages, music, human relations, social studies. 

0 To baby-sit during adult meetings. 

© Sports subjects to stimulate interest and participation in 


You can choose from hundreds of Hollywood's finest recrea- 
tiona » now available in 16mm sound for you to use 
when and where you want them. They are conveniently avail- 
able from your nearby NAVA Audio-Visual Dealer, who also 


offers you other kinds of films—educational, sponsored, relig- 
ious, informational — and complete audio-visual sales and 


The many uses of 16mm recreational films are e lained in a 
new booklet, “The Projector and I,” which inch 
recreational film libraries. Write today for your free copy! 


es a list of 


NATIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
2540 Eastwood Avenue °- 


Evanston, Illinois 
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Reviewing the Records 
—"Although recorded music cannot take the place of ‘live’ music, recordings can make a great contribution toward 
developing children's awareness of and appreciation for music. For this, children need more than the music they 


themselves can make. Recorded music can contribute to a center of interest, and to expanding an area in music . . . 
Pointing out something for which to listen directs children's attention. Guided toward specifics, listening has a 


purpose. Even though guided listening is important for growth, 


there must always be opportunity for allowing individuals 


to listen in the manner they wish . . . In choosing recorded music that can contribute to a unit of work, authentic 
music—true in every detail—should receive first consideration. Native instruments are used. The vocal style and 


manner of singing are, of course correct."— 


Louise Kifer Myers, “Teaching Children Music in the Elementary School” (Prentice-Hall). 


RHYTHM BAND PATTERNS Vol. 1—Two 10-inch records, 
78 rpm, Audio Education, Inc., prepared in conjunction 
with The American Book Co. and Decco Records, Inc. 
#AS-27 

Rhythm has great appeal, even for the youngest child. To be 
able to participate in a rhythmic activity, whether alone or in 
a group, is a source of great satisfaction. This album gives 
children in the 5 to 8 age bracket a chance not only to ac- 
company the music with rhythm band instruments, but to 
sing, skip, hop or clap as the spirit moves them. 

In many of the selections, the rhythm pattern is established 
initially by sticks, bells, triangle, etc. and then omitted from 
the greater part of the song. This enables the child to fix the 
rhythm pattern in his mind and then have the pleasure of 
doing it all by himself. The records themselves, composed of 
piano, guitar and bells are extremely listenable. The album also 
contains valuable teaching suggestions. 


CALYPSO MUSIC FOR CHILDREN Four 10-inch records, 
78 rpm, Audio Educ., Inc., #AS25 

Far more advanced than the rhythm band activities, and 
therefore suitable for the upper elementary and junior high 
school grades, is this lively album of Calypso music. Different 
sections of these records are devoted to conga and bongo 
drums, cowbells, maracas and claves. Each contains a gen- 
erous illustration of the beat and then a practice session for 
each instrument. 

Since a characteristic of Calypso music is its improvisation, 
it stimulates creative self-expression. Once the youngsters 
master the rather intricate rhythms, they can have the fun of 
joining together and composing their own Calypso tunes on 
subjects relating to their own experience. This gay and stimulat- 
ing album should help in weaning some youngsters at least 
away from the monotonies of rock ’n’ roll. 


TACKY O’RICK and the LICORICE STICK, Two 10-inch 
records, 78 rpm, Audio Education, Inc., #AS 29 

Children in the 4 to 8 age bracket will enjoy this introduction 
to the clarinet and its versatility. The “licorice stick” is em- 
ployed in original melodies, pleasant jazz, boogie-woogie, a 
fresh and original treatment of “Three Blind Mice,” and a 
lovely section of Mozart’s Concerto for the Clarinet. This re- 
viewer wonders, however, if there is not too much emphasis on 
animation of objects such as a licorice stick. What may be 
acceptable visually in a cartoon is sometimes confusing on a 
record, particularly for young children. 


THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF BIBLE LAND—4Hillel, Shepherd's 
Pipe, 10-inch, 78 rpm, Young People’s Records, disc #3404 

This record captures the simple beauty and authentic quality 
of a shepherd playing his pipe. The story is charming, easy to 
follow, with the flavor of an old folk tale. Twe lively dances 
with a lullaby for contrast are an integral part of the story 


and each appears twice on the record, affording the repetition 
that children from 4 to 8 enjoy so much. 


SKIP ROPE Folkways Records and Service Corp., N. Y. 
33 1/3 rpm, #FP 729 

This record is also interesting, although it does not have 
the variety of the record reviewed above. It contains 32 
skip-rope jingles recorded ‘in a playground in Edgewood, 
Hlinois. It is interesting to note that many of the chants are 
based on numerical progressions or on the alphabet. There are 
also some with historical overtones, such as the one dealing 
with Benjamin Franklin. The whirr of the rope and the 
“ping” as it strikes the pavement are most realistically re- 
corded. The record is accompanied by a book with instruc- 
tions for 33 skip-rope games which should be very useful to 
gym teachers and playground supervisors. . 


FOLK SONGS of ISRAEL sung by Theodore Bikel, 10-inch, 
33 1/3, Elektra, #JH 536 

This is an extraordinary record, from the viewpoint of per- 
formance as well as quality of reproduction. It conveys the 
rhythm, the emotional quality and the beauty of the new 
Oriental pattern of Israeli folk songs. Theodore Bikel, also a 
talented actor, is an extremely versatile recording artist, 
and his acting ability must account for his unusually fine inter- 
pretive skill. He seems to acquire a different personality with 
each selection, singing with gusto, infectious gaiety or quiet 
tenderness as the occasion requires. Several numbers are from 
the “Song of Songs,” others are shepherd and pioneer songs. 
This record is recommended for use in the social studies 
program of the Middle East where it can serve as an au- 
thentic example of Israel folk music. 


1, 2, 3, and a ZING, ZING, ZING, Street Games and 
Songs of the Children of New York City—10-inch, 33 1/3 
rpm, Folkways Records and Service Corp., N. Y. #FP 703 

Here is a fine example of the documentary approach to 
sound recording. In 1, 2, 3, and a Zing, Zing, Zing, Tony 
Schwartz went out to the streets and playgrounds of Man- 
hattan with his tape recorder and came back with “jump 
rope,” “bounce ball,” “clapping games,” “street songs” and a 
remarkable teen-age rhythm session. A number of these songs 
include sounds of the bustling city in the background. There 
is also a folk song popular in Latin American countries charm- 
ingly sung by two Puerto Rican children. 

All youngsters will find this record interesting and amusing, 
it is their parents who will enjoy rehearing the game songs 
of their childhood and noting the changes they have undergone. 


THRU THE SOUND BARRIER: 12-in. Mcintosh disc #MM-105 

This type of recording is becoming popular for both en- 
tertainment and study. The sounds of the jet plane are featured 
on one side of this record. Conversations between U.S. Air 
Force pilots and the control tower at Andrews Air Force Base 
in Maryland are included. On the reverse of the disc are subwav 
sounds recorded in New York City: various alarm clocks; and a 
novel series of industrial machinery sounds. The recording is 
furnished in a deluxe double-type sleeve with ample notations 
printed on the inside. 


SAMUEL and TAMAR GRAND, husband and wife team, are now handling this department. Mr. Grand will 
be remembered for his reviews of films and filmstrips in FILM NEWS several years ago. Holder of a secondary school 
certificate, and an erstwhile principal as well as teacher, he is now Director of Audio-Visual Aids for the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations . . . TAMAR GRAND has taught in New York City public schools as a specialist 


in Speech Correction. She 
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has also written for children's magazines. 


FILM NEWS 


1. FOLD out reel arms. Belts are already attached. .FOLLOW the simple film path printed on the %&.CHECK focus—run off a few feet of film for 
projector. New, simplified path has spring- adjustment of framing, focus, sound; then flick 
loaded sprockets, eliminates need for separate single switch to reverse film to movie-opening 
snubber rollers. title. 


Take these 3 easy steps... 


and your movies are off toa running start 


Your first “showing” with the new Kodascope Pageant 


16mm Sound Projector will convince you that this ma- 
chine takes the “project” out of projection. 
You start easy—with fold-out reel arms, simplified 
‘threading, and single-switch reversing. 
Single-switch reversing lets you begin every movie 
exactly where you wish. No fussing with focusing targets 


ONLY the Pageant gives you all these: 


1. Lifetime Lubrication to bypass the most common cause of 
projector difficulties. 


2. Brilliant pictures, because the exclusive Super-40 Shutter 


or flashing numbers that distract your audience. And gives you 40% more light for your sound movies. 


you can readily rerun important scenes for emphasis—a 
really valuable factor when you’re showing films to 
student groups. 

The start-to-finish ease and excellence of movies 
shown with the portable Pageant helps you make the 
most of every foot of film. See, try, prove it yourself. 


3. Fidelity-controlled sound with tone and volume controls, 
baffled speaker and precise scanning of sound track. 


4. Three models to choose from, one to fit your needs 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept. 8-V Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Please send me complete information on the new Kodascope 
PAGEANT 16mm Sound Projectors, and tell me who can give me a 
demonstration. | understand | am under no obligation. 


NAME 
ORGANIZATION 
STREET. 


Before you choose any 
projector, get all the facts 
about the new Model 4 
Kodascope Pageant Sound 
free booklet. There's no 
obligation. 
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THE WORLD-FAMED TREA 


SURES OF M-G- 


Honored, acclaimed by press and public, these great 
motion pictures representing the FIRST GROUP 
of M-G-M School Classies, reflect the quality of 
productions being released by M-G-M in 16 mm.— 
for the first time in their full-length versions. 


For detailed information, please use this coupo 
Spencer Tracy, Lionel Barrymore LOEW'S Incorporated 
DAVID COPPERFIELD 1540 Broadway 


W. C. Fields, Lionel Barrymore New York 36, N. Y. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 


Greer Garson, Laurence Olivier 


BOYS TOWN 


Spencer Tracy, Mickey Rooney 


YOUNG TOM EDISON 


on new titles as they are released. 


Mickey Rooney, George Bancroft ENROLLMENT. — 
ADDRESS. — 
TALE OF TWO CITIES — 
Ronald Colman, Basil Rathbone — 
ATTENTION OF. — 
TREASURE ISLAND i 
Wallace Beery, Jackie Cooper — 


NORTHWEST PASSAGE 


Spencer Tracy, Robert Young 


ee! 


Kindly advise us how and where we may resertti™ 
the above feature films for showing in our school. 4 
We are also interested in receiving informatuii 


NAME OF SCHOOL 
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